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Editorial, 


FOR GREATEST EX- 
CELLENCE, 





BREEDING 


Visit to the Jersey Stock Farm of Dr. H. M. 
Howe, Bristol, R. I. 


A little less than twenty years ago a prom- 
nent breeder and fancier of ar rsey cattle, 
who kept a choice herd near Jamaica Plain, 
Mase., the **Plymouth Rock,” as it were, of 


e Jersey cattle settlement in this country, 


nvited us out to see his farm and the bovine 


pets kept upon it for ornamenting his lawn, 


supplying rich cream and golden butter 
his own and a few other neighboring tam- 
3s. The owner's ‘three minute” horse was 
t long in covering the few miles leading to 
farm, nor were we slow to observe and 
e in’ the beautiful features connected 


country place kept and cared for by a 
the 
gs, the well-kept lawns, the beau- 
wers and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
tly the 


charming and lovely, but when we 


{ wealth, taste, and leisure ; 


mn Oo 


herd of Jerseys. Everything 
| how much milk the cows gave, we .were 
it ar 


tit ‘ 


not remarkable for 
they 


handsome yellow butter. 


were 


rseys 
ait eth 
milk, but 


mace 


cave very rich 


to fourteen quarts,” said our host, 
irge vield for a mature Jersey 
They are not large milk- 
what beautiful fawn-like creatures 
Milkmen and dairymen who made 


‘to sell in the open market had not, at 


time, begun to buy Jerseys very largely 
r every day use. Purity of blood, too, as 
n by the pedigree, was the chief gauge 
alue, but very few tests having been made 





‘ lining the actual 

el animals or of the 

ed, as the business farmer's cow. Yet 

farmers seemed to think that dairymen 

1 take all their surplus bull calves off 

r hands at liberal prices, and buy at least 

heifer to color the butter made by the 
of their herd. 

ut farmers were slow to buy . The ocea- 

il experiment of introducing the blood 





t always prove satisfactory, and bull 


ilmost a drug in some of our 


towns, and a feeling very much 


yrew up among farmers 


Breeders, however, 


against thie ° rsevs. 
to test their best cows by 


cases much 


i t ng in some 
iter s than it had been supposed pos- 
w to give, a new interest was 
ind now we have a large number 


eeders who are striving to produce, by 


} 


] ana 


is selection proper feeding and 
that 


their average butter yie Id and in the power to 


ire, herds of animals shall exceed, in 


perpetuate this producing ability in their off- 
spring, anything yet reached,—in short, to 


reed up the best dairy herd in existence. 


One of the competitors in this race is Dr. 
If. M. Howe, whose farm we recently had 
the pleasure of visiting at Bristol, R. I. 
Ferrycliffe Farm lies at the extreme southern 
point of the town. It contains 130 acres, 

d has a long stretch of shore washed by the 

es of Narragansett Bay. Hog Island di- 

tly to the west, with its single farm of 200 
es, is also owned by the doctor, but is 
ented out toa tenant. The Gen. Burnside 
arm adjoins Ferrycliffe on the north, and 
well-ke pt estates lie on either side of the 

of avenue leading to the centre of the 

In bis earlier days Dr. Howe was educated 


ra physician, and for a few years devoted 
nself to his profession, but business vent 
s which more largely oceupied his mind for 
ral years proving successful, he gave up 
tice: and finally, when still a young man, 
from trade and began to give his time 
pecially to the breeding of stock and 
vation of bis farms. Ferrycliffe is a 
summer residence, in a most attrac- 
men of wealth and taste from many 
cities of the country having sum- 
the 


wn 


aro’ 


mes here, them Russian 


among 
ind his most accomplished wife. 


Nearly everything in the fruit and vegeta- 


required in the family, and which is 
ipted to the locality, is produced at Ferry- 
but as the rearing of fine horses and 

tle is the chief aim, the land is kept prin- 
pally in mowing and pasture. The pastures 
ice rich feed, are shady and well sup- 

ed with fresh water, while the mowing 
s produce all the timothy grass that can 
ip, « 
large field particularly noticeable was 
heavy that much of it had already lodged 


re coming into bloom, and good judges 


»r be made into hay on the ground. 


Cone 


timate three tons per acre, while some 
ed the yield even higher. 

Between the mowing and pasture fields we 
ind, in some places, wire used for fencing. 
lhe wire used is steel, twisted in cable style, 
is less expensive than the patented kinds 

far stronger, besides being perfectly 
harmless, 


In the several pastures we found 
cows, five 


three of cattle, sixteen 


groups 
yearling heifers, and eight heifer calves,— 
the latter a little the prettiest bunch of young 
things in the heifer line we ever saw. Other 
cattle scattered over different parts of the 
‘arm brought the whole number up to forty, 
all pure Jerseys, and many of them of the 
lirst class, while a few are believed to be un- 
er in some respects by any animals 
iving, 

An eight years old bull Royalist, p. 139, 
H. C., 2906 A. J.C. C., the only living son 
of Regina 32, and the sire of Sultana 5th, 
15,189 A. J. C. C., and Duchess, 18,186, 
‘wo cows which were sold, the former for 
*2500, the latter for $1250, one would sup- 
Pose ought to be about good enough to breed 


prizes on the Island of Jersey as a yearling, 
and having descended from sire and dam 
still more fortunate as prize winners, Regina 
taking first over Jersey as a one year old, 
2d as two year old, Ist as a three year old, 
and Ist as an old cow. 

Royalist is a good bull, and his blood is 
valued very highly in the herd, but it is to 
Gilderoy 2107, A. J. C. C. that the doctor is 
looking for qualities which many popular 
judges pronounce more highly concentrated 
in him than in any other bull known. He 
probably has more of the blood of Prince of 
Wales than any bull now to be found. Gil- 
deroy is eight years old, but looks to be not 
more than four, if judged by his bright eye, 
smooth coat, beautiful proportions, and nim- 
But it is the remarkably yellow 
It is in 
this that he is believed to have no equal, and 


ble step. 
skin which surprises every visitor. 





his heifers retain this excellent quality also in 
a remarkable degree, showing it both in the 
skin, and in the color of the milk and butter. 
Although this bull is only eight years old Dr. 
Howe has quite a herd of his daughters giv- 
ing milk, though none of them have yet reach- 
ed an age to do their best. We had time to 
see but one milked before we were warned by 
the declining sun that our train would soon be 
at the station. 

Eugenie 2d, a three year old that calved 


two months ago, we saw give 18 pounds of 








| 


| 








‘rom, especially after taking all the leading 


milk at a milking, and just after a storm that 
had somewhat diminished the yield of the 
She evidently is not just such a 
have 


whole herd. 
cow as our Jamaica Plain friend would 
recognized as a standard Jersey twenty years 
ago. Since our return the doctor has favor- 
ed us with a record of the butter product of 
nearly his entire herd, also the record of a 
stock that to 
The highest record is that of 


few of Gilderoy’s have gone 
other parties. 
Chrome Skin 7581, who gave as a five year 
old, in one week, two months after calving, 
2264 lbs. of milk, which churned 20 Ibs. 10 
oz. of printed butter. 


The next on the list is Regina ith, import- 


ed, 12,732. only living daughter of Regina 
32, F. S., J. H. B., with a record of 17 lbs., 
134 oz. Then comes Lactine 10,680, sired 


by Gilderoy, making 17 lbs. and 14 ozs. ina 


week, followed by Sweet Sixteen, 10,682, that 
made 14 Ibs. 15 ozs. in the same time as a 
three vear old, two months after calving. At 


the same age, Yellow Locust, 10,679, made 
14 Ibs. 104 ozs., and Daisy's Daughter 15 lbs. 
? ozs.; another, Gold Mark, 10,727, (not 
owned by Dr. Howe), made 14 lbs. 14 ozs. 


Of the above all are Gilderoy’s heifers ex- 
cept Regina 4th. 

Of the two year olds, Eugenie 2d, 12.735, 
has made her 12 lbs. 134 ozs. in a week, four 
months after calving, and Princess Mary of 
Woodlawn 11 lbs. 74 ozs., both daughters of 
Princess Mary is owned by F. S. 
Her milk yiel 


Gilde roy. 
} 


i 


Stevens of Swansea, Mass. 


on the week of trial was 215 lbs., it being 
two months after calving. 

Five other cows and heifers now in the doc- 
tor’s herd have records varying from 11 lbs. 
8 ozs. as the lowest, to 15 lbs. 2 ozs. ina week 
of 14 milkings. Of the quality of the butter 
made from the herd we can say without hesi- 
tation that we never saw it excelled either in 
color, texture, or flavor, although every 
dairy man of experience well knows that fine 
s for its production a good but- 
ter maker as well as a good cow. If Dr. 


butter all the year 


butter require 


Howe can produce such 
round as we ate from his table on the day of 
our visit, he can make his own prices for it in 
1: 


any of our large cities. We presume, how- 
ever, that breeding for the purpose of seeing 
what can be accomplished by man in the way 
of improving, or, perhaps, we might say in 
creating. a class of superior animals, is at 
present more in accordance with the doctor's 
tastes than would be the acquiring of a repu- 
tation for getting high prices for fancy but- 
ter, for however great the skill required to 
produce a superior article of butter, it re- 
quires a far greater to produce the superior 
cow for making the butter, one that is a little 
better than any that have preceded her. 

The aim of Dr. Howe, like that of many 
others at the present time, is to breed ani- 
mals in such a way as to establish families that 
can, in a large measure, be depended upon to 
produce offspring equal to, or superior to the 
parents, which is certainly a most commend- 
able life work. 
there is little likelihood that any man, how- 


With such an object in view 
ever well educated, whether at college or 
elsewhere, will find that he knows too much 
to be a farmer, or, when the breeding of cattle 
gets to that point that an unborn calf can be 
honestly valued at from S100 to $500, or 
more, the knowledge and skill that will en- 
able one to bring such animals safely to the 
light of the world under almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, and carry them successfully 
through all the trials and dangers incident to 
calf hood up to the mature cow and perfect 
animal, a point has been reached that calls 
for all the wisdom and training that our best 
schools or colleges can give. However 
thorough and complete a man’s school or bu- 
siness education may be, if he turns to the 
farm with a determination to excel he will find 
use for all he knows, and for all that he can 
learn. Dr. Howe has a thorough medical and 
business education, but he is still an earnest 
student, and in his chosen field will find am- 
ple scope for all his talents, and all his pow- 
ers. Success is following him in his work, 
and there is every reason for hope of still 
higher success in the future. Ile realizes as 
few of his competitors do realize, that a work 
like his is a work that cannot be completed in 
a moment, nor in a decade, but requires long 
and patient effort and waiting. May he have 
plenty of time spared him for carrying for- 
ward what he has so well begun. 


Cur Grass Berore rik Seep Harpvens. 
—Prof. J. W. Sanborn, formerly Farm Man- 
ager at the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege, now Professor of Agriculture at the 
Missouri Agricultural College, is understood 
to favor late cutting of bay, but as the terms 
‘‘early” and “late” are quite indefinite, he 
finds it necessary to define his position in or- 
der to prevent being misunderstood, as well 
as to prevent farmers from loss by following 
him blindly. In a bulletin just received from 
the College he makes the following clear 
statement, which no one, it would seem, 
could possibly misunderstand : ‘‘On the basis 
of four years of special investigation of this 
question of feeding and weighing crops, the 
writer advises cutting timothy when the seed 
has formed, but surely before it hardens.” 





PLovuGuHinc By Wrixp Powrer.—The Sei- 
entific American publishes a letter from an 
inventor who proposes to revolutionize the 
present systems of cultivating the earth. He 
describes a machine that is rigged with large 
windwheel sails, has a tiller for steering, will 
travel up hill or down, and with the wind in 
any direction. A full sized one of 60 horse 
power may be depended upon to draw ten 
ploughs four miles an hour, ploughing four 
acres an hour with but one man in attendance. 
It will also harrow, and furnish the power to 
sow, reap and mow, thresh, grind, carry loads 
to market. or irrigate lands. Will travel ten 
miles an hour in any direction, and carry 
twenty passengers, provided there 18 @ good 
breeze. The machines are not expensive to 
build. Surely there must be & **good time 





CULTIVATION IN DRY WEATHER. 


Bulletin No 6 from the Missouri State Col- 
lege Farm brings further reports of tests 
made by Prof. Sanborn to determine the 
cultivated fields 
Two sheet-iron 


moisture in 
during the growing season. 
pipes six inches in diameter were driven into 


movement of 


the soil to the depth of six inches, one of the 
pipes with its earth enclosed being furnished 
with a wooden bottom, driven under it from 
outside after the pipe was fixed in place, the 
soil in the other pipe being without such 
“cut off from the earth below. The tests 
were carried on during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, the weather being gen- 
erally rainless. 

By repeated weighings of soil taken from 
the upper two inches, and the second two 
inches, and dried by artificial heat to deter- 
mine the per cent of moisture each contained, 
it was shown that in the every case the sur- 
face contained more moisture in the early 
morning than in the previous evening, and 
also that in every case but one, (a very foggy 
morning,) the upper two inches contained less 
The 


that the surface soil of a culti- 


moisture than the second two inches. 
inference is 
vated field is constantly giving up moisture 
in dry weather night and day, and that the 
moisture is drawn upward by capillary action 
from the soil beneath. In evidence of this it 
was found that the earth in the pipe with a 
board bottom in no case lost so much water 
by drying as the earth in the pipe having 
nothing to interrupt the upward movement of 
the moisture through the soil. 

These tests appear to contradict the old 
theory, so often advanced, that cultivating a 


} 
4 


soil deeply in dry weather keeps it damp by 
attracting and absorbing the humidity of the 
atmosphere during the night. It would seem, 
therefore, that when the housekeepers clothes 
hung upon a line to dry during the night, are 
found in the morning to have given up their 
moisture, or a portion of it, to the surround- 
ing atmosphere, the earth too has been giv- 
ing up its moisture to the air, and that un- 
der such conditions the deeper and more fre- 
quently a soil is stirred in a dry time, the 
The 


tive measure, as previously recommended by 


dryer that soil will become. preven- 


Prof. Stockbridge, is to cultivate the surface 


longer can an inferior cow be sold at a high 
price merely because she is a Jersey, and has 
her name ina herd book. Americans are a 


practical people. 





MILK YIELD OF FULL HERDS. 


Considerable excitement is occasionally 
caused by the publication of the yields of 
single cows in a single week, when fed up for 
the special purpose of obtaining the very 
highest possible yield without killing the cow 
outright. Such experiments are well enough 
for those who are willing to risk their animals 
under such tests, but they are of little value 
compared to a report of the yearly product 
of entire herds kept in a way that is deemed 
best and safest for both cow and owner. 

Mr. Ilenry FE. 
Houghton Farm, has given to the Breeder's 
Gazette the record of milk yield of Mr. Val- 


Alvord, who manages the 


shows an average of 2,718} quarts cach for a 
herd of 15 animals, two of them fourteen 
old 
their first calves. 


years or over, and three heifers with 
The breed is Jersey. 

The annual butter yield, found by six trials 
calculations the of 
made from 100 Ibs. of milk, showed that if 


all the milk had been made 


and of amount butter 


into butter, and 
the praduct had equalled that from the lots 
actually churned, there would have been from 
the entire herd an average of 377 pounds per 
cow from the 15 animals. From the ten cows 
left after dropping out the heifers and old 
cows, there should have been 398 Ibs. and ten 
ounces to each animal as the butter product 
for a year; a remarkably good showing for a 
business herd. 
ANALYSIS OF FEEDING Sturr.—From the 
analyses of two samples of common millet 
grown at the State College Farm, and ana- 
lyzed at the experiment station, one cut when 
blooming, the other when fully matured, it 


was found that in aton of the former there 


was of digestible matter 834.82 pounds, while 
in the latter there were but 737.88 pounds of 
digestible matter. Hungarian grass from the 


farm of Levi Adams, Iladley, cut in bloom, 
showed a content of 790.57 pounds of digé 


tible matter in a ton of 2000 pounds. 
A species of vetch grown at the station ap- 





only ina dry time, say one or two inches 
deep, in order to keep the ground covered by 
a thin coat of soil, so thoroughly dried that it | 
cannot readily conduct off the moisture from | 
below. Stirring the surface lightly disturbs 
capillary attraction, and prevents the mois- 
ture from rising to the surface to be absorbed 
by the night air. Deep cultivation in dry 
weather it is claimed exposes the earth to the 
absorbing action of the air. 

CRUMBS OF SWEETENING. 


The people of the United States consume | 


annually over two billion pounds of sugar, 
or forty pounds to each of the fifty millions 
of inhabitants. 

Ten years ago Cuba produced 770,000 tons | 
of sugar, but the crop has been decreasing 
from year to year till last year it was reduced 
to 488,000 tons, and the present condition of 
the cane indicates even a greater rate of de- 





crease this year than the average, not much 
over 400,000 tons being expected as the yield 


of 1884. 


The increase in the production of beet su- 
var in Europe during the past ten years has 
been from two and a half billion pounds at the 
be 


billion p 





rinning 


of that period, to four and a halt 
yunds in the year just past 

The Superintendent of the beet sugar works 
at Alvarado, Cal., writes to the editor of The 
Suyar Beet, that the farmers in the vicinity | 
have just become educated to the business of 
that it is 
The dry weather 


beet-raising, and have found out 
their most profitable crop. 
at planting time prevented many from plant- 
ing, but those who did plant got good beets, 
proving that the crop requires less moisture 
than the cereals, as the latter proved nearly a 
failure. More than three times as large a 
crop is expected the present season, judging 
by the extent of acreage planted. Experi- 
ments in feeding the pulp were very satisfac- 
tory, milk and beef both being produced, and 
in market with excellent results. The 


business of feeding will be doubled this year. 


sold 


The net profits of the campaign of last sea- 
son was $21,000, the factory running only 
ninety days. 

In Michigan an effort is being made to start 
The editor of The Su- 


gar Beet. in reply to an interested correspon- 


a beet sugar factory. 


dent writes as follows :— 


Do not rely upon the farmer, but on your own 
efforts; cultivate your own beets in suflicient quan- 
tity to assure an average campaign necessitating at 
least 10,000 tons, corresponding to about 1000 acres 
under cultivation. Do not order machinery, or 
in any way attempt manufacturing until at least 
$200,000 cash are in the hands of the treasurer. 
Promises to pay will not advance the enterprise; 
many examples could be given where the necessa- 
ry amount was subscribed, and for one reason or 
another, at the last moment, the subscribers did 
not perform their promises. If farmers make con- 
tracts for a term of years, they will usually plant 
and deliver from the acreage most suiting their in- 
clinations. As it is impossible to do otherwise than 
to accede to their requirements, when relying upon 
them, the beet sugar company is simply at their 
mercy. But, on the other hand, after the second 
or third year of the beet sugar campaigns, the com- 
pany regularly cultivating at least 1000 acres, the 
farmers will be only too glad to come to their as- 
sistance. 


WHAT IS AN AVERAGE JERSEY? 





The question is often asked by men who are 
not very familiar with the herd, ‘*‘What is an 





?” and it has not been easy to 
The impression is 


average Jersey 
get a satisfactory answer. 
quite common among common farmers that 
the average Jersey cow of this country is a 
smaller milk producer than the average dairy 
herds owned by men who select from native 
cattle, or with no regard to herd or pedigree. 
A great many farmers are of the opinion that 
a little Jersey blood mixed into their herds 
is a help, especially in giving color to their 
butter, and in giving cream that will rise 
and churn readily, but they just as 
believe that a little of the blood is far 
better fhan much. They do not want any 
pure ones. They are too small and too ten- 
der, too dainty as feeders, and of too little 
value for beef, or as veal calves. 


quick, 
firmly 


Now the men who own improved Jerseys 
will not agree to any of this talk. They 
know that their animals are far ahead of any 
ordinary natives, and they are neither small, 
dainty, nor tender. Our observation is that a 
great many miserable Jersey calves have been 
raised and put upon the market that never 
should have been allowed to pass the veal 
age. They have been raised for no other 
reason than that they were Jerseys, and be- 
cause Jerseys as a breed have gained a repu- 
tation. It is asserted by Jersey breeders, 
who ought to know, that the large majority of 
the animals in the Island of Jersey are infe- 
rior animals, either as milk producers or as 
butter makers. The breed has been kept 
pure, but there the effort ended, very few 
Islanders in years past having given much at- 
tention to the improvement of their cattle by 
careful and judicious selection of breeders. 
The poorer ones have, in latter years, been 
sold off to come to this country, and we have 
been fooled into buying them at prices often 
far above their real value. This state of 
things, however, is changed now since the in- 
telligent and honest breeders in this country 
have set about hunting up the best, and using 





coming,” for farmers. 





only the best to breed from. Not much 


} ing 1161.26 poun Is of « 


it. How much phosphate would it take to the acre 
to grow a profitable crop of any late kind of fod- 
der? I am thinking, perhaps if a fodder crop 
proved a failure it would not be an entire failure, 
| for the piece of land would be benefited by the 
ploughing and dressing of phosphate. The land is 
free from stones and a nice deep soil, one which 


pears to be even richer than the millets, show- 
} 


igestible matter in a 


2 
as 


that vetch 
crop should be better known in this country. 


The station bulletins can be obtained 


ton. It would seem a forage 


free by 
any one making application for them to Dr. 


Goessmann, Amherst, Mass. 


entine’s entire herd for the past year, which | 


Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


EMIGRATE AT HOME. 





I have frequently heard the term “agricultural 
craze,” but I have never heard it applied to emi- 
gration; yet I doubt if there has been a greater 
| craze, or 4 more disastrous one among agricultural 
classes than this same emigration. When we come 
to sift it down to the bottom facts we find that it is 
really deserving the name of “craze.” It has been 
|} &@ mania. The Americans are fond of boasting, 
and we have talked and written much, in a self- 
glorious strain, of our “boundless domain.” While 
extravagant language has lent a charm to figures 
and made it appear greater in extent than what it 
really is, language that the charitably disposed may 
term hyperbolical has pictured its advantages and 








charms in colors beside which the truth would be 
pale and tame: distance has lent enchantment to 
the view; and always the clearest streams, richest 
| pasturage, and most fertile soils, were beyond 
| the settler. As the first settlements were made 
along the Atlantic coast, “out West” has been the 
common name for the unsettled portion of our 
country ; and as “out West” has traveled each year 
farther towards the occident and “back East” has 
kept close at its heels, still “out West” has offered 
greater advantages to the farmer than “‘back East.” 
While Ohio the West, 7ts soil was 
unsurpassed in fertility and the best the sun ever 


was part of 


shone on; then Illinois became the best, only to 
sive way to Kansas, and thus the unrivalled West, 
always unsurpasses, has /ured the emigrant on. 

As our population increases it is but natural that 
the territory occupied should expand. But there 
doubt that the charms which have been at- 
tributed to the West have hurried along the tide of 
This 
It has pro- 


is no 
emigration faster than it should have gone. 


has led to several very serious evils. 
duced a slovenly and rapacious system of farming 
that has impoverished the land at a ruinous rate. 
The tirst 


has witnessed a system of farming that in its rela- 


half century of any locality’s settlement 


tions to the fertility of the soil was all subtrac- 
Where 
land it was cut down, and the finest as well as 
The 


virgin soil, which was wondertully rich, though not 


tion and no addition. timber encumbered 
the 


the worthless was put into heaps and burned. 


so fertile as pictured, was cultivated ina way that 
could produce but one effect, the reduction of fer- 
tility. 
year in the most exhaustive plants; manure was 


The land was skinned; cropped year after 


not saved, hence never applied; and crops, instead 


of being fed on the farms, were marketed off them, 


leaving no return for the soil. Why was this done? 


Because the settler was sure there was a boundless 


West of inexhaustible fertility always beyond 
him; because, no matter how much he might im- 
poverish the soil, he might leave it, and go to that 
yet richer than any he had known. 


he false charms given the West also augmented 


the discontent that such a system of husbandry 


Such farming cannot long be pros- 
made 


must produce. 


perous ; and the discontent of the settler is 
all the gr 


tility of his farm. 


eater by remembrance of the virgin fer- 


The ruinous practices of his 
husbandry have become habits too strong for him 





Correction.—In our notice last week, of 
the trial of farm implements at Westborough, 


we referred to a sulky swivel plough exhibited 


by Charles Green of Charlton. The inven- 
tor’s name, however, is A. W. Green, and his 
residence is at Charlton Depot. Mr. Green | 


was the first to introduce a practical and suc- 


zh, and his invention 


cessful sulky swivel p! 


has been fairly tested by one year's use. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


LATE MILLE?. 

Being a constant reader of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer, and, like all other Yankees, addicted to 
asking questions, I would like to know how lete in 
the season it would do to sow Hungarian ass OI 
Millet for a fodder crop, with an expectation 
getting a fair crop if the season was favorable. 
The piece of land is one which 1 intend to plough 
and plant with corn another season, and a deep 
soil with clay subsoil and will cut one and a halt 
tons of hay to the acre this season. 


in 
growing all the fodder we can, and crops of 






f 
ot 


is 


I 


large 


believe 


has always paid good returns for labor expended. 
ConsTANT READER. 


Ss; 1Ss4. 


pring fe ld, Vt., Ju ly 3, 
We 
or Hungarian grass as far north as our correspond- 
first of July. 


REMARKS. would not advise sowing millet 


ent’s locality much later than the 
‘These crops must have hot weather to grow in, or 


at Frost the 
plants as readily as it kills corn or beans, and it is 


they will not grow a profit. kills 
a crop that needs two full months in the hottest of 
the summer. 

Like corn, too, these crops do best in warm and 
rather light land. A heavy clay is not suitable to 
millet unless the land is made very light and _ fria- 
ble by the use of strawy manure or other vegetable 
We would like to see millet grown 
in Vermont, for it but 
would see it given a fair chance, especially at first, 
as otherwise people would naturally become preju- 
We would ad- 


vise sowing oats or barley for a late crop in place 


matter. more 


is an excellent crop, we 


diced against it without just cause. 


of millet at this season, and the sooner those are in 
the better. 

Turnips are also valuable for helping out the 
supply of cattle food. From 500 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. of 
good fertilizer is about the quantity we have found 
profitable to use for such crops. Of course much 
depends upon the kind of fertilizer used as to 
whether it will remain in the without 
Fine steamed bone and potash salts are 


soil being 
wasted. 
not likely to waste much, even if not taken up by 
the first crop grown. Nitrogen compounds are 
stable. If late oats are inclined to rust or blast in 
your locality, we would recommend sowing barley 


ess 


instead. It will make good green feed. 


TAR KILLED THE TREES. 
It seems a mooted question whether or not pitch- 
tar—Wilmington--will, when applied, injure apple 
trees. Will some one favor the readers of the 
FarMeER with an explanation whether or not the 
application of pitch-tar is a sure cause of death. 
My own experience has been a sad one, a bit of 
which I will give. Three years ago I set a line of 
fifty apple trees, in varieties of Spitzenburgh, Non- 
such and Baldwin. I had taken extra care ol 
them, and they were doing well, with which I was 
not content. In my anxiety to do for them all in 
my power, I acted upon the recommendation of an 
old orchardist and applied a good coat of pitch-tar 
to their trunks, and the saddest of all is that instead 
of improving them it killed every tree. 
Saco, Maine. O, Straw. 


ReMARKs.—It would seem that one such bit of 
sad experience ought to settle the question as to the 
free use of tar upon the trunks of trees. The same 
treatment would kil! the owner, but we would not 
advise him to try the experiment in order to prove 
it. Oil, paint, varnish, grease, or anything else 
that would completely close the pores of the bark, 
and shut out the air would doubtless have a simi- 
lar effect. Farmers who have canker worms to 
fight, and who use tar, oil, printer’s ink, or other 
similar preventives are careful to spread these sub- 
stances upon cloth or paper, which is wrapped 
around the trees. It is not safe to spread tar upon 
the naked bark, even in a comparatively narrow 
ring. The younger and more thrifty the tree, the 
greater the danger. The rough outer bark of an 
old tree would protect it in a measure from the ac- 
tion of the tar, just as a rubber coat is safer to wear 
than a painting with some impervious mixture 
upon the bare skin. 





CLOVER FOR NAME, 

In the spring of 1882 I bought some Timothy 
seed to sow a piece of land, and there was a little 
clover seed mixed in it. It is different from any- 
thing I ever saw, and it holds out better than com- 
mon red clover, and makes the best of hay. Can 
you tell me the name of it? And if I can get the 
seed. READER. 

Heath, Mass. 

Remarks.—The plant sent is a fine sample 
of Alsike clover, Trifolium hybridum, a vari- 
ety introduced into this country a few years 
since from Sweden, and is accordingly sometimes 
known as Swedish clover. [t is said to be a cross 
of the common red clover, Trifolium pratense, and 
the creeping white clover, Trifolium repens, hence 
its botanical name, T. hybridum. It has been 
grown in this country about ten years, and the seed 
often gets mixed with other grass seed, and may 
be found in patches here and there over a wide ex- 
tent of territory. 

The seed can be purchased in all our large seed 
stores, and is becoming a standard variety. We 
have seen very heavy crops of it grown in Maine, 
where it is esteemed very highly by many farmers. 
If not winter killed it will last several years in the 
same field, as it is not strictly a biennial like the 
red clover. Bee keepers value it highly as a honey 
producing plant. With us it has not done as well 
as we could wish, lasting but one or two years after 
sowing the seed. We would recommend its trial 
on a small scale till it has been proved hardy and 


satisfactory in the locality. 








to break; he must either see his income dwindle 
year alter year, or else ‘‘go West.”’ This he is sure 
to do. The tales that come to him from that de- 
lightful region increase his discontent till he sells 


impoverished land for what he can get for it, 


ins the Western bound caravan to settle upon 
Western land and impoverish it. 
This impetuous emigration has carried many 
ilong with it who would have better stayed in the 
East. The life of a pioneer is a hard one. He and 


his family must deny themselves all luxuries, and 


many of the conveniences of life; must live in rude 
houses, and forego the most important fruits ; must 


without the amusements and educational 


get along 


advantages to which they have been accustomed ; 


and till the farm is made a home it will be found 
that the small increase in the accumlation of 
wealth, if there be any at all, is no compensation 
for the hardships and inconveniences endured. I 
have lived in older settled localities, and upon the 
frontier, and know whereof 1 write. And I also 
know that the good farmer can make as much 
money in the older settled States as he can in the 
newer ones. To illustrate: For the last two years 
there has been a great emigration from the coun- 
ty in which I live, (Adams, IIl.,) to central Ne- 
braska. It seemed that our entire neighborhood 


would change hands. The magnitude of this emi- 


gration shown by the fact that when I went to 


Nebraska on a pleasure trip last fall I found nine- 


is 


teen of my old neighbors among twenty-two work- 
They were 
, and the 
cheapness and fertility of the soil, and were sure 
Sut I could 
not see that they were any more prosperous in Ne- 


men about a steam threshing machine. 
very enthusiastic about the new country 
anyone was foolish to stay in Illinois. 


braska than they would have been if they had re- 
mained in the “Prairie State.” It is true that there 
one man raised 2500 bushels of corn in a 
while in Illinois he could raise only 1800; but they 


season, 


were selling corn at twenty cents per bushel where 
holding it at forty cents. And so it was 
with all products. The difference in price of pro- 
compensated for the less price and 
And what is true 
of Illinois and Nebraska, is true of New York and 
Illinois, and of New England and New York. 

I would not “out West.” I 
glad to acknowledge all the advantages possessed 
the West. And I consider that often it is desi- 
rable, especially in the case of young married peo- 
But I believe that emigration has 
to 
our agticultural industries, and that it should be dis- 
It is 
supposed to be a cure for ills that it has created; 
but the best cure for those ills is not leaving your 
better. If 
you must have more land because, as you think, 


yr 


we were 


ducts fully 


greater productiveness of land. 


detract from am 


by 


ple, to emigrate. 
been and is so much of a craze that it is a hurt 


couraged till it assumes normal proportions. 


impoverished land, but farming them 


you must have larger production, make one acre 
produce what two has before, and you have prac- 
tically doubled if 
cheaper land, as you think, double the production 


your acres; you must have 
per acre, and you practically divide the cost of 
land; if you must have more fertile land, sell part 
In short, emigrate if 
This will 

But what is 
the self denial compared with that required of the 
The same heroism and endurance which 


and fertilize the remainder. 
you must, but stay where you are. re- 


quire work, and perhaps self denial. 


pioneer ? 
contended with drought and grasshoppers in Kan- 
which braves the “dust gimlets” of 
Nebraska, or the winter blasts of Dakota, would 


sas, Or now 
convert into fertile farms the neglected lands of 
many portions of the East. 

I believe that there are very few localities in our 
country which would not be better off if rural em- 
igration from them should cease for twenty-five 
years. 
region which I have visited if it could hold all the 
farmers it now has, and all the natural increase for 
a quarter of a century. This was well shown by 


I know it would be a goog thing for every 


the statement which a prominent Illinois farmer 
made a short time ago. His farm had consisted of 
100 acres, and he had divided it equally between his 
two sons; and he declared that each son had made 
more money from the half than had been 
made from the whole. They did this by giving to 
200 acres the same cultivation that 400 had receiv- 
ed before; and the result was doubled yields. 
Those 200 acre farms could well be divided 
again, and instead of some young farmer going 
West be would find a farm at home. It would be 
better for the agriculture of the State, and of every 
State. And 100-acre farms could be divided again. 
This would, it is true, first necessitate the keeping 
of more stock; and in turn, soiling and ensilaging. 
It is only another name for intensive farming; for 
not only cultivating and manuring better, but for 
planting those crops which yield largely for the 
space occupied, and adopting those methods which 
will economize land in stock raising as well as 
grain raising. Notwithstanding the contempt felt 
for this by many farmers, it would be better than 
emigrating to cheap lands—cheap because far from 
markets and schools, and devoid of improvements 
and comforts. Joun M. STauu. 


before 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


WHERE DOES THE SEED COME 
FROM? 





This question has often been discussed in the 
pages of the Farmer, and elsewhere, but no solu- 
tion quite satisfactory has as yet been propounded. 
In the animal and vegetable kingdoms, notwith- 
standing the experiments and theories of Bastian, 
Nihil nisi ex ovo, has generally been accepted as a 
rigid law of nature, at least as at present establish- 
ed. But on the Western grassy prairies of Illinois 
and Iowa, which for many years, perhaps centu- 
ries, the annual autumn fires have denuded and 
rendered forest or tree growth impossible, the 
writer has seen thick groves of young walnut trees, 
which had come up nearly simultaneously after the 
land had been protected from the annual burnings. 
Where did the nuts come from ? 

On these same prairies the travelled ways are 
first skirted by a thick growth of Mayweed, ma- 


white clover, trifolium repens, of an equally thick 
growth, and yet not a specimen of these plants 
were found except around buildings and on tray- 
elled ways. Where did the seed come from ? 

In Worcester County Mass.,on a sandy soil, 
which had been cultivated and pastured a hundred 
years, more or less, and which perhaps, as in other 
known cases, had been occupied by oak, the writer 
has seen a white pine growth spring up at once, and 
become so dense that the little trees in struggling 
for prominence and light, became as slim as tropi- 
cal canes, and were used, without reducing, for fish 
poles, and proved to be very good ones. 

On the ocean formed and sandy soil of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., which, when cleared of shrub oaks, 
produces a natural, but thin and stunted growth of 
grasses and wild flowers, may be found small 
tracts of land that have received fertilization from 
guano or other materials absolutely free from veg- 
etable seeds, that produce a tolerably thick growth 
of red clover, trifolium pratense, a small but bril- 
liant variety, and yet this plant is not even indige- 
nous in America. Where does the seed come from ? 
The above are but a few of the sudden and mys- 
terious appearance of unusual plants. Yet I be- 
lieve Nihil nisi ex ovo. Thereis no animal or plant 
that has not spryag from an egg or seed. 

I. B. Harrwew. 

Falmouth Heights, July 5th, 1884. 


For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


The Department of Agriculture—Chemical Divi- 
Wheat Pro- 


Sorghum. 


sion— Experi me nis in and Corn 


ducts of the Dairy 


The Chemical Division, under the 
charge of Prof. H. W. Wiley, a gentleman of broa 


and 


immediate 
1 
liberal culture, as well as of accurate and 
thorough scientific knowledge, has, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, very important functions to per- 
form in the general operations and work of the 
The 


with all the conveniences and appliances so much 


department. Laboratory, amply furnished 
prized by a chemist, and so indispensable to the 
carrying on of his mysterious investigations, is a 
place where experiments of various kinds are un- 
dertaken and prosecuted, whose value to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country no figures can 
compute. 

And what, it may be asked, is the Department, | 
through the agency of this Division, doing for our | 
farmers: Of course one needs some Just apprecia- 
tion of the relation which chemistry sustains to 
agriculture in order to understand aright the pecul- 
thus accomplished. The Department, 

to the which ot 


in its practical applications, is able to 


iar work 


fully alive benetits the science 


chemistry, 
confer on the farmer, devotes itself, in response | 


often to numberless specific Inquiries coming trom | 


all sections of the land, to the important task of 


testing seeds of different kinds, of analyzing the 
investigating the nature of 


soils, of 


ot 
plants so as to ascertain the nutriment they need, 


elements 


and of determining the comparative excellence of 
artificial fertilizers. 

The work accomplished in the 
and 


investigation of 


wheat as to ascertain the peculiar 


different 
Three hundred and sixty specimens of wheat col- 


corn, so 


properties ol seeds, is of great value. 


lected from all parts of the country and represent- | 


ing the average products of the various sections, | 


j j 


have been analyzed in the course of a year, and 
the result carefully tabulated. The quality of 
seeds is a matter which is receiving far more atten- 


; nor can too much care be taken 
! he ] 
of nature that like produces like, pertains, of course, 
to the ot 


tion than formerly 


in their selection for sowing or planting. aw 


as really to the quality as kind seed 


which the farmer puts into the soil. 


Special attention has been devoted of late to ex- 
periments in testing the products of the dairy. As 
there has been in Wash- 
ington over the fact that large quantities of adul- 
terated butter have been sold in the 
used in families and hotels for the genuine article, 


considerable excitement 


market, and 


and as the mixture 


bas been prepared with so 
“the 


much Yankee ingenuity as almost to deceive 


very elect,” several specimens of the spurious com- 
pound have been brought to the Department and 
subjected to a careful analysis; and the result has | 
proved that chemistry, if not the taste, can de- 
tect the difference between oleomargarine and pure 


butter. | 


Our chemist, at the suggestion of the Commis- 


sioner, has given much time and energy to experi- 


ments with the sorghum plant. These experi- | 
ments, carried on with rare earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, have been interesting and valuable. ‘The | 


“diffusion process” so called, consisting in “slicing 


the cane into chips, placing it into a number of | 


vessels connected with each other by pipes, and | 


forcing hot water through from one to another so | 


as to wash the sorghum from it,” has proved quite 


satisfactory in its results. 
Phere is, as might be supposed, a difference of 


opinion in regard to the undertaking of producing 


sugar from sorghum. Some indulge in the wildest 


speculations in reference to the matter. There are 


those indeed who, in their warm enthusiasm, an- | 
ticipate a gold_n future for sorghum, seeing in it 
not only a syrup outrivaling the juice of the maple, 
but the material for the production of the choicest 
The Depart- 


by no idle theories, 


sugar which any people can desire. 
ment, however, carried 


by no vague 


away 
nor captivated fancies, takes a calm 
and rational view of the subject, maintaining that 
of the “open 
and that it is yet to be de- 


the sorghum question is one 


questions” of the day, 


many 


termined, by means ef laborious research and 


wisely directed experiment, whether the making of 


sugar from this plant is to be one of the successful 


industries of the country. Of course it is admitted | 


that syrup may be made from sorghum, but it 
still a matter of dispute whether the production ot 


| 
sugar from sorghum shall become a profitable 
business. 

The production of sugar in our own land is a | 


subject of increasing interest, and justly so. There 


is, it would seem, a growing conviction that living 


as we do in a country of diversified climate, soil, | 
and capabilities, we should not be so dependent as 
now on foreign countries certain 
Many are beginning to think that 


for commodities 


in general use. 
from the cane, the maple, the beet and the sorghum 


plant, we can produce all the sugar necessary for 
our wants as a people, and that thus the $100,000, 
000 sent out of the country annually for the pur- 
chase of the article may be kept at home. Our 
national Congress appears to sympathize, in part 


at least, with this view, from the fact that, in the 
Agricultural bill recently passed, it appropriated 
$50,000 for the purpose of carrying on experiments 
with reference to the “sugar possibilities” of the 
country. The Department, let me say, in order to 
carry out the wishes of Congress, is making ample 
preparations for a most careful and thorough ex- 
amination of this important matter. 

The question as to whether sugar can be made 


with profit from sorghum, is not, perhaps, of im- 
mediate practical concern to New England farmers, 
as the sorghum belt seems to be confined to certain 
Middle and Western States; and yet the question | 
is not without interest even to them. 

None us, indeed, can be indifferent to the 
establishment of any industry which may aid in 
the development of the latent resources of the 
country, and in the distribution of material bless- 
ings among the people. Davip BREMNER. 
Washington, D. C., July 9. 


of 





For the New England Farmer. 


THOUGHTS UPON FEEDING. 





An animal may be said to be a living locomotive, 
the flesh the engine, and the fat the coal in the ten- 
der. The animal obtains fat and flesh from its 
food, either or both, as the system requires it. 
There must be a limit to the development of mus- 
cle; when the muscle can grow no larger, there 
will be no requirement for muscle-making food ex- 
cept to repair waste. That waste may be the 
smallest possible, through inaction, when a min- 
imum amount of muscle-making food will be 
needed, and if more is given it will be cast off as 
waste material, as it cannot be converted into fat. 
Hence I conclude the animal has the power to use 
food to meet the demands upon it, or to send that 
food through the usual waste channels. It has the 
further power of sending the muscle-forming mate- 
rial to that particular part of the body requiring it. 
The muscles inthe right arm of the blacksmith 
are larger and stronger than in his left arm, be- 
cause more strength is required there. The func 
tions of the body which prepare the muscle mate- 
rial and send it where it is needed, not sending it to 
every muscle just becanse it is a muscle, must 
grow stronger by the increased demands upon 
them. We see the animal that is accustomed to 
labor, able to appropriate a much larger amount 
of food than the same animal could do if it were 
idle. 
The growing animal is like the laboring, mature 
animal in this,—that there is a large demand for 
building material with one, and repairing material 
with the other. The capacity of a young animal 
to appropriate food is wonderful when it is prop- 
erly fed, and far exceeding that of another animal 





ruta cotula, which in a few years gives place to 








of the same age or size, if its feeding powers have 





| small pieces. 


| ver when in it and carefully lifted. 


| bleeds better when 


| curd, that they may not be too easily broken 


| runs out of the curd, and if the acid dissolves 


never been developed. So we may infer that the 
power to digest and assimilate food may be largely 
increased. On the other hand, if the creature is 
comparatively idle, its powers may fall below a 
normal standard. 

It is always in order for an animal to store up 
food as long as there is a place to put it, or any- 
thing to make it of. The abdominal cavity is used 
as the principal place of deposit. The lungs are 
kept free from it, so are the other vital organs, but 
a big sheet of it is wrapped about the stomach, the 
intestines are loaded with it, anda large mass ac- 
cumulates around the kidneys. The 
intestines are contracted by the accumulation of 
fat, and less food, as a consequence, can be con- 


stomach and 


sumed. It may be desirable to require labor of an 
animal in that condition. The muscles demand 
more food the moment action begins; the stomach 
is contracted, so a large amount of food cannot be 
given. There is no need of fat-forming food, for 
there is in that store of fat 
living engine a long time. Better give flesh-form- 
ing food, the easiest to digest possible, and let the 
animal take its fat from the accumulation around 
the stomach, thus allowing it to expand, and in the 
near future take fat-forming food to prevent a too 
great waste in the body. But if we give fat-form- 
ing food instead, the muscles must waste and the 
stomach clog. 


fire enough to run that 


state of idleness, 


and the muscle-forming power becomes weak, and 


Keep an animal in a constant 


the offspring of such an animal will be likewise 


weak, and grow up with diminished muscles. 


Continne that process, and a race of animals will 


be formed having greatly diminished muscles, and 
weakened powers to produce muscle. 

Take the Channel Island cattk 
Tethered those little 
about by children, they have lost their muscle and 


illustra- 
farms and led 


for an 


tion. upon 


power to make it. We see it further illustrated by 
the milk of the same animals; they getain the 
power to store up fat, for that they need, or may 
need, but they lose in the flesh. The milk is rich 


in fat, but poor in flesh, and as a race of cattle 
improved but greatly deteriorated. 
The calves of these animals, though well fed, will 
not make flesh, but will store up fat. The milk i 
not a rich milk, do not thrive well on 
it, nor do I think our own bodies can por 
tion of the fat is removed, so as to render the rela- 
tion of the fat to the flesh in as 
is that from a perfect cow. 
ot 


they are not 


and calves 
until a 


the milk the same 


also an indication of the weakened condition of the 


The increased color the butter,d believe, is 


cow producing it. F. F. F. 











Selections, 


THE HOWS AND WHYS IN CHEESE 
MAKING. 


Curtis, editor of the Farmer and 


Mr. T. D. 


Dairyman, has been engaged to give a course 


| of lectures on Cheese Making to the dairymen | 


by 


Wis onsin, 


practical work int 


illustrating his teaching 
| 


ol 
cheese lactory where the 
lectures are delivered. His first lecture we 
find reporte d for the Shel ygan County News, 
and as several of our readers have expressed 
to the best 


methods of cheese making as practised by 


a desire become familiar with 


| successful manufacturers in this country, wi 


give below liberal extracts from the report of 
the first lecture :— 


We have here, said the a vat ol 
milk composed of 87 parts of water and 1 
parts of solids. Our object is to st parate the 
solids from the water and get rid of about 80 
parts of the water. We begin by putting in 
rennet, which causes the solids to separate in 
about three-quarters of an hour, at a temper- 
ature of 8&2 We use more or rennet 
according to the time in which we want the 
cheese to mature. At first we have 
lation, the solids, though separated trom the 
water, being distributed all through it. To 
rid of the water, we cut the curd into 
1 his should be done as soon as 
the curd will make a clean break over the fin- 
The rea 
son why the curd should be cut early is be- 
cause, to use an Irish friend’s expression, ‘‘it 
young.” ‘The older and 
tougher it gets the more slowly the whey ex 
udes from the pieces, and the more force must 
be used to cut the curd, this of 
ing more friction, more injury to the delicate 
By cutting early, we 


lecture r, 


- less 


a coagt 


i- 


get 


course caus- 
mass, and more wast: 
therefore get a clearer whey and a more per- 
fect running off of the whey. We pause a 
few minutes after cutting, to give the rennet 
a chance to further condense the pieces of 


by stirring. We then start the heat and be- 
cin to gently stir the mass, raising the tem- 
perature at the rate of about one degree in 
five minutes and never stop the stirring so 
long as the heat is rising We raise the heat 
slowly, and keep up the gentle agitation, for 
the purpose of securing an even temperature 
throughout the mass, and an even action of the 
rennet. The slow heating enables the heat 
to penetrate the bits of curd, so that the sur 
face does not become cooked and tough be- 
fore the whey can escape; and the constant 
stirring prevents any portion of the mass from 
heating faster than the rest of it. We stop 
the heat at 98°, because this is blood heat, 
and the temperature at which the gastric juice 
of the rennet most We hold the 


18 active. 


egg-plant prepared in the same manner; can 
be stewed, fried or stuffed, and, above all, can 
be parboiled, mashed up in butter and fried 
as fritters, more pleasant and easier prepared 
than any vegetable or fruit. When a cucum- 
ber becomes just too old to be used raw or for 
pickling, it is then at its best for cooking, and 
may be used for that purpose until the seeds 
become hard. If this is correct, and we ex- 
pect it is, the cucumber has more value to it 
than is generally supposed. Heretofore most 
every one has used it raw and cursed it. 


SALTING BUTTER. 


What do we salt butter for? ‘We salt it 
to preserve it,” ‘] salt it,” says 
another, ‘‘to improve its taste.” ‘And ,” 
adds a third, ‘‘because | have been accus- 
tomed to, and never thought much about why 
I did so. I only supposed I must, or it would 
go wrong in some way.” This last reply will 
answer for the multitude, and it will answer 
for much that is done outside of the avoca- 
tion of butter making. If one will stop and 
ask himself at every step why he does such a 
thing, he will be surprised to find himself 
doing about all he does from habit, or by way 
of imitating the habits of others. Man i: 
very properly credited with being a reasoning 


says one 








is 





animal, because he does sometimes reason, 
but he is moved much more by the force of 
custom than of thought, and our conduct in 
salting butter is only the outgrowth of our 


most prominent human characteristic, which 
is thoughtlessly following in a rut. 


has led 





If anybody succeeded in preserving 
butter by salting it, we would be much 
obliged if he would send a r¢ port of Ss suc- 
cess, and how he obtained it, to this Journal 
for publication. It could not fail to be inter- 


esting news to butter makers generally, for it 
is becoming a serious question whether salt 
ever preserves butter, or whether it prolongs 
or shortens its life-time. Salt does not 
butter, for everybody in this country salts his 
butter, and yet it is notorious that it d 
only not keep, but, on the contrary, spoils in 
There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. We have seen butter 
keep with and without salting till it was up- 
wards of three years old. 

The writer examined carefully a 
considerable number of packages of butter at 


save 


oes not 


great haste 





saw and 


the centennial exhibition at Philadelphia, 
which were from one to more than thre« 
: ] D exhial af . 
years old, and which were nearly all well pre- 
served without any salting. <A half dozen or 
so of these package s were exhibited at the 


world’s international exposition, held at Vi- 
and of course they 
to being 
sound. Ile 


a package of 


enna three years before, 
had acquired some age 
shown there, but they were still 
also saw in central New York 

salted butter which took a premium for best 
butter in at the lox ricultural 
fairs for three years in succession, and was 
Ihe tlavor, however, had changed 


i 


previous 





its class ‘al ag 


still sound. 
considerably, having become intense, and ap- 


} 

| 

’ 

proximating the flavor of cheese, but was not 


in the least degree rancid. This butter, we 
should think from its taste, had been salted 
at the rate of three-quarters of an ounce ot 


interest in its history, was the fact that it was 
kept during the whole of its long life, except 
| when it was on exhibition, in a common farm 
in a half-covered jar, without cloth, or 


on to the pound, and what was further of 


ellar, 
salt, or brine to protect it, its surface being 
all that time exposed to the cellar air. We 
have occasionally come across other samples 


of equal age, and have had reports of others 
which we did not see. 

Such « xperiences go to show that salt 
neither preserves nor spoils butter, but that 


its keeping or not keeping depends on some 
other which the average 
dairyman, at least, certainly has not yet dis- 
covered; for, while it has been demonstrated 
that it can made to keep either with or 
without salt, the bulk of the butter of 

fail the very day after 


cause or cCauUscSs, 


In 
great 


the country begins to 


it is made, and we have sometimes suspected 
it began to fail two or three days sooner than 
that. 


Perhaps if the proverbial dairyman should 
venture to become a little enterprising, and 
strive a little harder to become worthy of the 
appellation of a reasoning animal, instead of 
a of habit, he might oftener strike 
the causes which preserve or spoil his goods. 
It would be a good idea, anyway, to turn over 


creature 


a new leaf once in a while, and not be read- 
ing a soiled page always 
**Butter will keep,” says one, ‘il it is ex- 


cluded The corroding influence 
trace albumi- 
nous matter which adheres to it, and from this 
beginning decomposition of the fats follow.” 
This is often prea he d, but like a good deal 
of other prea hing, it is only theory. The 
case just cited in central New York disprove 8 
it; and besides this, we had a bit of experi- 
ence in this line at the centennial, which was 
rather interesting. Some western men, who 
thought the air wholly to blame in the matter 
of spoiling butter, determined to circumvent 
it, and the world that the 
West could do some things as well as others. 


from the air 


of oxygen decomposes the ol 


show assembled 


So they put up three packages in preparted 
tin, and sealed them with solder the moment 
they were filled. Thus protected, it was pre- 


dicted that they would kee p, with or without 
refrigeration, anywhere. The butter was 
made in June and presented for inspection in 
August Fortunately, your humble servant 
was selected as the judge, to decide on its 








heat here until the curd is cooked, or of an 
even texture throughout the pieces, and has 
become firm and elastic. After this the whey 
may be drawn at any time before the acid de- 
velops, but the curd should not remain in the 
whey and soak after the acid appears. Acid 
is an enemy to rennet action, and if we get 
too much, it will neutralize the rennet alto- 
gether. If it develops in the curd before the 
whey is out sufliciently, it will dissolve the 
minerals in the curd, and they will run out 
with the whey. But if we get the whey out 
of the curd, and the curd out of the whey be- 
fore the acid appears, no apparent harm comes 
from the development of the acid, as nothing 


the minerals, they still remain in the curd. 
These minerals are principally the phosphate 
of lime, the phosphate of iron, the phosphate 
of magnesia. ‘The lime is essential to the 
formation of bone, the iron of blood and the 
phosphorus to feed the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. Hence, if these wash out, we render 
the cheese innutritious and to a large extent 
indigestible. ‘This is why we must do our 
cooking before the acid shows itself. This 
acid is formed from the sugar in the milk, all 
of which will turn to acid at some stage, either 
in the vat or in the curing room. If we get 
out enough of the whey, there is not sugar 
enough in what is left to make suflicient acid 
to cause injury. The whey drawn, the curd 
may lie and take on acid, or it may be salted 
and then allowed to take on acid. Only about 
so much will appear any way, in a good curd. 

It is well, where curds are not vround, to 
let them remain in the whey as long as it is 
safe—that is, until there are signs of approach- 
ing acidity—in order to keep up the tempera- 
ture and save so much labor in stirring, if the 
curd is out of the whey. Otherwise it would 
be better if the whey could run entirely clear 
from the curd as fast as it exudes from it. 
After the curd is done and salted, let it lie 
and air as long as possible, giving it an ovca- 
sional stirring up. It is not likely to get too 
cool to face in hot weather, and should not be 
put to press much above or below 8U°. If too 
high, it is liable to taint in the centre of a 
large cheese; if too low, the curd does not 
adhere together. The curing of a whole milk 
cheese should be in an even temperature of 
about 70°. 

In order to show those present that acid de- 
velops after salting, Mr. Curtis bad the curd 
salted before it would spin on the hot iron, 
and told the boys to go to dinner and they 
would find the acid on returning. After din- 
ner the curd had the unmistakable acid smell, 
and Mr. Loomis’s cheese maker said the curd 
spun a full half inch on the hot iron. 

Mr. Curtis said the salt coagulated the al- 
bumen left in the curd and prevented it from 
rapidly decomposing and throwing the cheese 
off flavor. It also flavors the cheese and acts 
as a preservative of the caseine. Some one 
asked him what he did with bad milk. He 
laughingly answered, ‘feed it to the hogs.” 


18 





Tue CucumBer.—Col. Stevens says: We 
believe in vegetables. The more of them we 
have the better it is for our tables. Some one 
says that a raw cucumber is for most persons 
an indigestible abomination, however much 
they may admire its flavor and odor, but we 
do not know of anything that can take its 
place for pickles, and we have our doubts if it 
is as unhealthy as most every one thinks it is 
when prepared as a salad. Itis claimed, how- 
ever, that it is one of the most useful vegeta- 
bles we have, and can be dressed in greater 
wee palatable ways than any other ex- 
cept the tomato. It is better than squash and 
more delicate, says a distinguished cook, than 





merits. So we carefully opened them before 
a crowd of curious eyes, only to find every 
package spoiled, and the question, what spoils 
butter from keeping, is still open for some- 
body else to guess. 

Since salt cannot be relied on, either for 
preserving or spoiling butter, the only good 
left fer in butter is for sea- 
As to its use for this purpose, con- 
sumers are not agreed. Some want much, 
others little, and others still, none. 

The safest rule to follow in salting for sea- 
soning, is the one followed by a horse jockey 
in harnessing his horses. He he 
had an ugly-looking horse, he covered him up 
with all the nice harness he could get on him. 
Ihe harness looked better than the horse, 
and the latter got the benefit of the improve- 


its use 


purpose 


soning. 


said, when 


ment. When he had a fine-looking animal, 
he used as little harness as he could. The 
horse looked better than the harness, and it 


only served to obscure his beauty. If butter 
must be salted, this is the true rule to follow, 
for the flavor of choice butter is very much 
more pleasing than the taste of salt, and the 
more of it there is used, the more the butter 
flavor is hid; but the taste of salt better 
than no flavor or bad flavor; so, when butter 
is afflicted with such faults, liberal salting 
will improve the defects by disguising them 
with its prominence.— National Live Stock 
Journal. 


is 


SUNLIGHT IN STABLES. 

We tried an experiment, some years since, 
to test the effect of absence of light upon a 
calf. We had two deep-red calves of the 
same age (60 days,) one weighing 180 Ibs. 
and the other 182 lbs. The latter we placed 
in a dark room, with a trough that could be 


filled by a spout through a partition. The 
other was confined in the same amount of 


space, but in full light, and both were fed ex- 
actly alike for the next three months. The 
object was to test the effect of light upon such 
a growing animal. At the end of the time, 
the one in the light weighed 430 lbs. and the 
one in the dark weighed 360 Ibs., and its 
color had faded to a very pale, dirty red. Its 
eyes were so much affected, when admitted to 
the light, that it kept them closed most of the 
time, for the first week ortwo. The two calves 
were kept on together, but the one from the 
dark room never fully recovered from this 
three months of darkness. It never recover- 
ed its bright red color, although the color im- 
proved. Any one who noted these two calves, 
during this experiment, would never after 
doubt the impolicy of a dark stable. Sunlight 
is indispensable to healthy vegetable and ani- 
mal life. Every farmer sees his cat and dog 
select a belt of sunlight to lie and bask in; 
and if he will watch his cattle, when turned 
out, he will find them seeking at once the sun- 
ny side of the barn yard. And with all these 
indications before his eyes, still the farmer 
keeps his animals in a dark stable, much to 
their discomfort and his pecuniary loss. 

We do not, of course, include all farmers 
in this statement, for a small minority fully 
understand the importance of sunlight in sta- 
bles, and make ample provision for its intro- 
duction.— National Live-Stock Journal. 





A. B. ALLEN states that he finds wheat bran 
an unprofitable feed for swine. They do not 
seem to possess the power of digesting it, con- 
sequently much of it passes thro’ m on- 
ly partially assimilat If mixed with corn 
meal it does better, and can be fed with ad- 


van to cattle, along with cut hay, if mixed 
with f and well wetted, as it then Tadeapene 
a second mastication, 
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At Utica, N. Y. 12,500 boxes of cheese were sold, 





Aetwy England farmer. 


BOSTON: 


SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1884. 


We publish in another column, a list of ag- 
ricultural fairs to be held in the New Eng- 
land States during the coming autumn, and 
would again request our readers, if they find 
any errors in times or places as announced, 
or any omissions that may be supplied, to 
give us timely notice of the same, that we 
may make the necessary correction before in- 
serting the list again. 


A statement comes from San Francisco to 
the effect that China is preparing to go to 
war with France, and for that purpose is tax- 
ing Chinamen in the United States. With 
the Irish dynamiters collecting money for the 
extermination of the tyrannical Saxon, and 
the Heathen Chinee picking up coppers to de- 
fend his native land against the Frenchman, 
it looks as though the United States would 
have to pay for more than its share of other 

people's quarrels. 
Senior, devised his 


When Mr. Weller, 


even if the cholera should get a foothold in 
our seaboard cities, and along the great lines 
of travel as it did in 1854 and 1873. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Horticultural Society’s Exhibition last Satur- 
day was the collection of Alpine and other 
flowers from R. T. Jackson, some of which 
were collected by him in Switzerland. Among 
them may be particularly mentioned Hrythrea 
diffusa, Campanula ceespitosa, (nothera fru- 
ticosa and Lilium Martagon, var. Dalmati- 
cum. Mr. Jackson also exhibited cultivated, 
specimens of pretty native barebell (Campan- 
ula rotundifolia) and the white variety of the 
same and a double variety of Lychnis Chalce- 
donica. Next to these were instructive and 
interesting—because carefully named—collec- 
tions of herbaceous plants from J. W. Man- 
ning and Miss S. W. Story. John L. Gard- 
ner contributed a plant of 2/ymenocallis ma- 
crostephana, of the amaryllis family, a new in- 
troduction, and five well-flowered heaths. 
The collection of Iris Kaempferi from Francis 
Parkman, was very showy. There were fine 
10llyhocks, including some double specimens 
of the newly introduced Japanese varieties, 
from four contributors. David Allan, garden- 
er to R. M. Pratt, exhibited several orchids, 
for one of which, Dendrobium Dearii, a silver 





great scheme for the rescue of Mr. Pickwick 
from the Fleet prison, one feature of the plan | 
was that after escaping he should go to 
America, for the Americans would never give | 
him up as long as his money lasted. That's | 
the way with the Canadiansand Mr. Eno. If 
he was a low priced criminal without money, 
his extradition would possibly not have been 
difficult, but as his robberies went up into the 
millions, he will be perfectly safe in Canada 
as long as any part of the money sticks to 
him. 


In the case which was got up in Brooklyn, | 
N Y., to test the constitutionality of New 
York’s new ‘‘Oleomargarine Law,” the Law 
has won the first round, the defendant having 
been found guilty and fined in the lower | 
An appeal has been taken to the | 





Court. 
Court of Sessions, and if the decision be there | 
affirmed, the case will be carried higher, the | 
entire ‘‘oleo” interest of the State combining 

to bear the expense of the proceedings. 
Dairymen in New England as well as in New | 


York will watch the progress of the case with | 


medal was awarded. Hovey & Co. showed 
two orchids, Lelia purpurata, with an ex- 


ceedingly rich purple lip, and Vanda tricolor ; 


also a small plant of the new Statice Suworo- 


wi, which received a first-class certificate 
of merit. Among the fruits, the basket of 
Franconia raspberries, from William Doran & 
Son, which received the first prize, was un- 
commonly fine—we do not think a better bas- 
ket of raspberries was ever placed on the So- 
cietv’s tables. C. O. Saunders exhibited the 
new Fay’s prolific currant, but it does not ap- 
pear, from what has thus far been shown, to 
to be superior to the Versaillaise. The vege- 
tables shown were all good. 

Awards for plants and flowers—Japan Iris (vari- 


| eties of Iris Kempfer?), Francis Parkman; second, 


John L. Gardner. Vase of flowers, Mrs. E. M. 
Gill; second, Mrs. A. D. Wood. Herbaceous 
plants, J. W. Manning; second, Miss S. W. Story. 
Gratuities to Mrs. E. M. Gill, for gloxinias and 
| hoilyhocks; Miss E. M. Harris, for lilies and hol- 
lyhocks; Robert T. Jackson, for lilies and herba- 
ceous plants; E. Sheppard and Mrs. E. S. Joyce, 
for hollyhocks; Mrs. E. 8S. Joyce and Miss S. W. 
Story, for displays of flowers; John L. Gardner, for 
ericas, etc.; C. M. Hovey and David Allan, garden- 
er to R. M. Pratt, for orchids. 

Awards for fruits—Cherries, Samuel Lockwood, 


great interest. | Jr., for Downer; second, Warren Fenno, for Nor- 
folk. Raspberries, William Doran & Son, for Fran- 


| 
Boston is to have two industrial exhibitions 
again, the coming autumn, and both the great 
exhibition buildings will be fully occupied 
with the display of mechanical and artistic 
processes The ‘**women’s 
partment” which was so prominent and inte- | 


and results. de- | 
resting a feature of the exhibition of the New | 
England Mechanics and Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute last year, will be continued the present 
The original idea of the department, 
attended 


season. 
and the success which it, were due | 
to efforts of a volunteer of ladies who 
desired to show what had been accomplished || 
by women in those departments of useful em- 
ployment that are open to them, and to en- 


courage the opening of new avenues for their 


corps 


sex to remunerative and independent work. 


| 


This was one of the most attractive features | 


of the exhibition last year, and, what is of | 
more consequence, it opened the eyes of a | 
great many people to see what women could | 
do outside the kitchen, the laundry, or the 
sewing-room. ‘This the 
partment passes into the regular work of the | 
be continued in | 


; | 
year women's de- | 


Institute, and will doubtless 


all future exhibitions. 


THE CHOLERA. 


European advices leave no room for doubt | 
that the genuine Asiatic cholera is now raging 
in the French Mediterranean cities, and that 
it will probably be impossible to prevent its 


spread to the adjoining countries of Europe. | 
As long as the scourge is confined to Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, there will be no very 
great danger of its being brought across the 
Atlantic, direct communication between those 
ports and the United States being compara- 
tively infrequent, and the difliculty of quaran- 
tining against passengers from those places 
But if the disease should 
introduced into 


being very trifling. 
spread over Germany, or be 
England, whence ship-loads of passengers, 
most of them of the very class which are most 
likely to become infected, are despatched al- 
most daily to this country, it would be im- 
possible to prevent its gaining a foothold 
here, as it did in 1866 and 1875. 
It is to guard as fully as possible against 
such a contingency that Secretary Frelin- | 
ghuysen has telegraphed to the United States 
Consular officers at London, Liverpool, Mar- | 
seilles, Havre, Bordeaux, Bremen and Ham- 
burg, to at once appoint competent physi- 
cians to inspect all vessels and passengers de- 
parting for the United States from the ports 
mentioned. ‘The oflicers are instructed to re- 
fuse clean bills of health in all cases except 
upon the recommendation of the Sanitary In- | 
spector, that such bills be given. 
The Consuls are instructed to report by ca- 
ble any case of infectious or contagious dis- 
ease known to exist on board of a vessel at 
the time of her departure for the United 
States. 
the health officers in our ports may have time- | 


This course is adopted in order tbat 


ly warning of approaching danger, and be | 
prepared to take such measures as shall pre- | 
vent the scourge from gaining a foothold in 
this country. 
At the same time the local authorities in | 
New York and Boston, and in other cities on | 
the Atlantic coast are preparing to do what is | 
possible in the way of precautionary meas- 
ures. The New York State Board of Health 
advises careful sanitary inspections, the drain- 


ing of stagnant pools and low grounds near | 
dwellings, the cleansing and disinfecting of 
cellars, privies, and all filthy places, and the | 
examining and protecting the purity of drink- 
ing water. All these are precautions that are 
not out of place anywhere or at any time, and 
if carefully attended to will bave a beneficial 
effect on the public health, even though the 
cholera should not make its way across the 
ocean. 

But it is not in the cities alone that these 
measures are necessary. It is said on good 
authority that in 1873, at the time of tbe last 
visit of the cholera to this country, the mor- 
tality in small towns and villages was propor- 
tionately greater than in the cities. This is 
doubtless owing to the fact that the sewage 
and wastes of large cities are generally car- 
ried far outside of their limits, while in the 
smaller villages they find their way into the 
earth and become sources of pollution to the 
wells from which water is taken for household 
purposes. Even on many farms this source 
of danger is habitually overlooked, and the 
family well becomes a fruitful source of dis- 
ease, and the unfailing means of transmitting 
it from one member of the family to another. 
Sink drains are allowed to discharge their 
contents upon the surface of the ground close 
to the house, or, what is fully as bad, are 
emptied into a cess-pool or hole in the 
ground by pipes, without traps or seals of 
any kind; privies are simply open vaults, 
with no means of disinfection; filthy pools 
are allowed to form in the barn yard, and a 
general disregard of all sanitary conditions is 
shown, which is fairly impossible in the large 
cities. 

The remedy is simply, cleanliness. Cover- 
ing up or disguising a bad smell by the worse 
one of chloride of lime or carbolic acid, is not 
disinfection, and does not in any way lessen 
the danger. A shovelful of dry earth daily 
in a vault, is more efficacious than a barrel of 
chloride of lime, and a capacious, well-trapped 
sink drain, leading to a sufficient distance 
from the house, and to a point where it can 
not possibly affect the contents of the well 
by leaching into it, will be a better prophy- 
lactic against cholera than any amount of vile 
smelling disinfecting fluids. 

With proper precautions as to these and 
similar matters, which ought always to be 
taken, even though there is no especial fear 
of the visitation of an epidemic, dwellers in 
the country can rest in reasonable security, 





| somewhat stunned. 


conia; second, C. E. Grant, for Herstine. Red 
currants, W. K. Wood; second, William Doran & 
Son; third, Benjamin G. Smith—all tor Versaillaise. 
White currants, B. G. Smith, for French Transpar 
ent; second prize to the same, for Dana’s Transpar- 
ent. Gratuities, to C. N. Brackett, for Seedling 
cherries ; Horace Partridge, for cherries, and M. W. 
Chadbourne, for cherries and currants. 

{wards for vegetables —Potatoes, Charles N. 
Brackett, for Clark; second, C. Terry, for Clark ; 
third, M. W. Chadbourne, for Weetomac. Gratui- 
ties, to John L. Gardner, for Magnet, Gladiator and 
Sturdy peas and lettuce; M. W. Chadbourne, for 
White Wax beans, and C. N. Brackett, for Bliss’s 
American Wonder peas. 


SUNDAY’S STORM. 

Sunday’s tempest did considerable damage 
in different portions of New England. The 
house occupied by H. Palmer, at Plymouth, 
N.H., was struck, and Mrs. Palmer was 
At Laconia hail caused 
The Democratic 





great damage to the crops. 
flag hoisted Saturday night was blown down, 
also signs, trees, etc. The farm buildings of 
Nelson A. Chase, at Contoocook, were set 
on fire by the lightning and destroyed, and at 
Northfield the electric fluid killed three cows 
and a sheep belonging to Harry Shaw. At 
Pittsfield, N. H., cartloads of hailstones were 


| piled upon the ploughed fields, and great 


damage was done to crops. ‘The hailstones 
in many places were as large as robins’ eggs, 
and large quantities of glass were broken. 
The house of J. W. Nye, in Keene, N. H., 
was struck by lightning, and some damage 
was done, but fortunately no person was in- 
jured. 

In Fall River, house 
owned by W. H. Hathaway, the house of 
John M. Young and other houses, and the 
house of William Anthony of Tiverton, R. I., 
were struck by lightning, but were only 
A heavy rain fell, accom- 


Mass., a tenement 


slightly damaged. 
panied by hail, and considerable damage is 
reported to crops in Southern Massachusetts 
and Khode Island. 





Tue Mecuanics Farr.—The fifteenth tri- 
ennial exhibition of the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanics Association will be opened 
to the public in September next, and it will 
be very complete. The policy of the asso- 
ciation has-been to hold their exhibitions 
every three years. The awards of gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals given to best exhibits 


| carry much more weight than their intrinsic 


value, for whatever has the approval of the 
high standard of excellence required to ob- 
tain them from this association is sufficient 
indorsement of merit. It has been the policy 
of the association to make a special award for 
general excellence and usefulness, and for 
this exhibition it will be in the agricultural 
department, for the best machine shown for 
the purpose of extracting sugar from cane. 
The display of the sugar industry will be un- 
doubtedly a fine one. Many special and 
novel features are promised which will be of 
great interest to the public. Space and 
power are free, and intending exhibitors 
should make early application in order to se- 


cure space, as but little remains. The Board 


| of Government is using every effort to excel 


all past exhibitions, and every indication 


promises success. 





SorGuum SuGar.—The construction of a 
diffusion machine for making sorghum sugar 
is to be begun at once at Wilmington, Del., 
Congress having appropriated $40,000 for the 
purpose. The agricultural department will 


| send the machine, when finished, to Kansas for 


experiment, as there is a great deal of sorg- 
bum in that State. The system of diffusion 


| is one in which the cane is steamed, the juice 


being passed along through a number of jars 
called a battery, until the cane is thoroughly 
exhausted of saccharine matter. Until last 
stmmer all the government experiments were 
in the line of cutters and crushers, but the 
best of these was only able to express 60 per 
cent of juice from the cane, the rest being 
lost. The diffusion system, as used in France 
in the manufacture of beet sugar, was tried on 
a small scale with such remarkably satisfacto- 
ry results that Congress was asked to provide 
means for a larger trial. The new machine 
will have a capacity of 100 tons a day. 





Tur Democratic Convention. — The 
Democratic National Convention completed 
its labors at 7 :30 o'clock last Friday evening, 
after having placed Governor Grover Cleve- 
land of New York in nomination for Presi- 
dent, and Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana 
for Vice-President. The former was selected 
on the second ballot, receiving 683 of the 82) 
votes cast, Mr. Hendricks being compliment- 
ed by the unanimous vote of the Convention, 
on the first and only ballot taken for the posi- 
tion. 





Canapa Lumsper.—A work just written 
by the accountant of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Ottawa, contains information of 
moment about the forest products of the Do- 
minion of Canada. The figures presented 
show that the remarkable natural endowment 
of Canada is being utilized. The yearly con- 
sumption of wood by mechanical industry 
gives employment to 17,577 establishments, 
in which there are 95,741 employes. In 1881 
the product, according to the census, was 22,- 
324,407 pine logs, 26,025,584 other logs, 
192,241 masts and spars, 41,881 thousands of 
staves, 98,311 cords of laths, 400,415 cords 
of tan bark, and 10,993,234 cords of firewood, 
while the value of the rl and potash pro- 
duced was $345,096, and of the bark extract 
for tanning purposes, $286,250. Further- 
more, the amount of capital invested in tim- 
ber lands and saw-mill eens is at least 
$35,000,000, the value of the output is $38,- 
000,000, and the amount aomiy invested 
in working capital $2,000,000. 





Keep THIs In Minp.—In the Diamond Dyes 


and give faster more colors, li 
cents at all dru . Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Card, 32 colors. and book 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The North American Review for August contains 
an article by Justice James V. Campbell on “The 
Encroachments of Capitai,” which will command 
the serious attention of all readers. Richard A. 
Proctor treats of “The Origin-of Comets,” and suc- 
ceeds in presenting that difficult subject in a light 
so clear that most persons who have little or no ac- 
quaintance with astronomy, can follow his argu- 
ment. “Are we a Nation of Rascals ?” is the start- 
ling title of an article by John F. Hume, who 
shows that States, counties and municipalities in 
the United States have already formally repudiat- 
ed, or defaulted in the payment of interest on an 
amount of bonds and other obligations equal to the 
sum of the National debt. Judge Edward C, Lor- 
ing finds a “Drift toward Centralization,” in the re- 
cent judgment of the United States Supreme Court 
on the power of the Federal Government to issue 
paper money, and in the opinion of the minority of 
the same court rendered in the suit for the Arling- 
ton property. Julian Hawthorne writes of “The 
American Element in Fiction,” and there is a sym- 
posium on “Prohibition and Persuasion,” by Neal 
Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis. 

The August number of The Popular Science 
Monthly, contains two brilliant and striking arti- 
cles on the future religion. The first, ‘“The Ghost 
of Religion,” is by Frederic Harrison, and is an at- 
tack on Mr. Spencer's ‘‘Unknowable,” and the 
second, ‘“‘Retrogressive Religion,” is Mr. Spencer's 
reply. Grant Allen’s “Hickory-Nuts and Butter- 
Nuts,” Dr. C. C. Abbott’s “Some Rambles of a 
Naturalist,” and M. J. Fischer's ‘““My Monkeys,” 
may be equally well described as lively or amusing 
essays, or as scientific articles, for they are both; 
and Dr Peale’s “The World’s Geyser-Regions,” 
with several full-page illustrations, is also reada- 
ble, scientific and instructive. The serious side 
predominates in Mr. Lee J. Vance’s “Scientific 
Philanthropy,” which is a review of M. Fouillee’s 
articles on the same subject in the Monthly for 
January and February, 1883; and in the paper of 
Dr. Heinrich Jaques, of the Austrian Chamber of 
Deputies, on the question of the reparation which 
it is the duty of the State to afford to persons who 
may have been condemned for offences of which they 
were not guilty. Mr. Frederic G. Mather’s “Salt 
Deposits of Western New York,” deals principally 
with the salt-wells of Warsaw; Wyoming County, 
which appear to be the strongest and best in the 
United States. The serials on “The Chemistry of 
Cookery,” by Mattieu Williams, and “The Morali- 
ty of Happiness,” by Mr. Thomas Foster, are con- 
tinued; and there is alsoacurious and interesting 
article on old-fashioned arithmetic, under the title 
of “The Mystic Properties of Numbers.” Prof- 
David S. Jordan contributes a sketch, enlivened by 
the warmth of personal friendship, of Don Felipe 
Poey, the distinguished Cuban ichthyologist. The 
Editor s table is occupied with a discussion of the 
relations of “Science and the Temperance Keform.” 


PERSONAL. 

Miss C. L. Wolfe of New York city has 
volunteered to pay the expenses of an Ameri- 
can archeological expedition to Babylon, 
where Nebuchadnezzar ate grass in days of 
old. The leader of the party is the Rev. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, who, with his three as- 
sociates, will start for Asia in September. 

Dr. Pliny Earle has just closed his twentieth 
year as Superintendent of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Northampton, and is in vigorous 
health, doing a large amount of work daily. 
During the most of the time Dr. Earle has 
managed the institution, not a dollar has been 
asked of the State, in the way of expenses, 
and there is a handsome surplus in the treasu- 
ry, after paying for the many improvements 
and additions which have been made. 

Mr. Lowell, the American Minister at Lon- 
don has recovered. He entertained at din- 
ner, Saturday evening, Henry James, the au- 
thor, Mr. Blake, the banker, Gen. Merritt, 
James McLean, Commander Chadwick, U. S. 
N., Col. Cheeseborough and others. 

Prof. A. S. Packard, President of Bowdoin 
College, died very suddenly at Squirrel Isl- 
and, Me., on Sunday last, it is thought from 
heart Prof. Packard nearly 
eighty-six years old, and had been a member 
of the Faculty of Bowdoin College for sixty- 
five years, having been first appointed tutor 
in 1819, shortly after his graduation from the 
institution. In 1824 he was made Professor 
of Latin and Greek, and occupied that chair 
forty-one years, until 1865, having charge al- 
so for a portion of the time, of rhetoric and 
oratory. 1864 he had been Collins 
Professor of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
In addition to his duties of instruction, he 
was for along time College Librarian. He 


disease. was 


Since 


was also a licensed and ordained preacher. 
Since the retirement of General Chamberlain, 
he had been acting President of Bowdoin 
College, and despite his great age, had per- 
formed the duties of the responsible position 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

A despatch from New Orleans announces 
the death there of Paul Morphy, the famous 
chess player, at the age of forty-seven years. 
He early exhibited a fondness for the game of 
chess, and at the age of twelve had eneount- 
ered successfully the best amateurs of his na- 
tive city. In 1857, at the Chess Congress in 
New York, he defeated in a majority of 
games, many being at considerable odds, the 
first players in the United States. He after- 
ward visited Europe, where he was made 
much of, defeating the best players of the 
whole world. One of his most celebrated 
feats was the playing of eight games at once, 
against as many different antagonists, and 
without seeing the boards, carrying the games 
in his head, and remembering the men, and 
the plan of attack or defence, in the whole 
number of games simultaneously. During 
the last years of his life he had a great aver- 
sion to the game in which he had won such 
world-wide triumphs. 





CROP REPORTS. 


The report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for July, relative to cotton, represents 
that rains have been excessive during June 
over the entire breadth, the temperature low, 
the plants too succulent, and generally late 
for the season. In some places almost daily 
rains have occurred for two or three weeks. 
The fields are necessarily- grassy, in some 
cases plants are smothered, and the aphis is 
becoming abundant. There is some com- 
plaint of shedding forms, as the result of these 
conditions. The mean temperature for June 
was about three degrees below normal at Wil- 
mington, five at Charleston, four at Charlotte 
and ten at Atlanta. Beyond the Mississippi 
the depression was from one to two degrees. 
With seasonable weather hereafter, the condi- 
tion will improve ; with drought following ex- 
posure of such succulence by clean cultiva- 
tion, serious injury would result. There is 
nothing at present to render a fair crop im- 
possible, but the next sixty days will be 
awaited with interest, if not with anxiety. 
There has been some planting in June, es- 
pecially in Louisiana, where overflows pre- 
vented seeding. 

The general average of condition is one per 
cent lower than in June—86 instead of 87. 
Last July it was 90. In 1882 it was 92; but 
in 1881 it was 95; falling thereafter to 66, in 
October. Condition is generally highest in 
July, but in 1880 and 1882 it was highest in 
August. 

The area in corn has increased about two 
per cent. The total area will be between 60 
and 70 million acres. It is evident that care 
has been taken in the selection of seed, as 
there is little complaint of failure from plant- 
ing immature corn. The season has been 
favorable for planting and growth, except 
that large districts have had too much rain, 
and growth has been slow from low tempera- 
ture. The crop is now generally healthy in 
color, and growing rapidly. The average of 
condition is 96, and has been exceeded but 
twice in July in ten years, in 1879 and 1880. 
It was 90 in 1881, 84 in 1882, and 88 in 
1883. 

The condition of spring wheat is up to the 
normal standard, 100, the same as in July of 
last year. Winter wheat is harvested in the 
South, and will soon be cut in its Northern 
belt. The average condition is 94, one point 
higher than in June. The winter wheat cov- 
ers an area of about 27,000,000 acres, and 
unless the threshing records should prove dis- 
appointing, or injury result in the stack, the 
outcome would exceed 350,000,000 bushels 
of winter wheat. 

The condition of barley is good, averaging 
98, against 97 last year. Oats average 98, 
last year 99. The average for rye is 97. 

The excessive ey and low price of 
potatoes in 1883 has caused a reduction of 
three per cent in area. Condition is good. 
A large increase, amounting to nearly ten per 
cent, been made in the area of tobacco. 





Wuear Currure 1s New Zeacanp.—Mr. 
J.C. Frith, the proprietor of a great wheat, 
sheep and cattle raising farm, containing 56,- 
000 acres in New Zealand, bas announced to 
his workmen that he would be compelled to 

cultivation and discharge all his hands, 
owing to the low price received for wool and 
wheat. ‘‘It does not pay,” he says, ‘‘even 
with the best a oy Dpascoersd , to farm 
in New Zealand.” Yet he uses steam 
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and other agricultural implements from the 
United States. This is a very important 
statement, and the New Zealand press admits 
that it is an unpleasant truth. It seems that 
the chief cause of it is the high price of farm 
labor now prevailing in that country, from $1 
to $1.50 per day and board being the custom- 
ary farm abceer’s pay. 





THE AMOUNT OF WHEAT NECESSA- 
RY FOR A BARRBL Or FLOUR. 

The statistician of the New York Produce 
Exchange, gives the following in regard to 
the amount of wheat necessary for a barrel of 
flour: ‘‘Previous to what is known as the 
New Process in milling, a barrel of flour of 
196 pounds was reckoned as equal to five 
bushels of wheat. The Produce Exchange 
in 1879 made the change from 5 to 44 bush- 
els. A large majority of the mills still make 
flour by the old process. Some of the best 
flour made takes 54 to six bushels of wheat. 
The New Process takes an average of about 
44 bush: ls of wheat to the barrel of low-grade 
flour. ‘The year 1879 will be a probable av- 
erage for the change to 44 ot . Some of 
the very low grades of flour are made from 
four bushels to the barrel. The quantity of 
wheat required depends upon its quality. 
Years ago New York dealers in wheat made 
contracts for the manufacture of flour from 
spring wheat at four bushels and _ thirty 
pounds, four bushels and forty pounds, or 
four bushels and fifty pounds, the miller turn- 
ing out and delivering a barrel of flour at 
these rates, he furnishing the barrel and re- 
taining the offal; but the flour turned out 
was known as Extra State, a low grade of 
flour. The better grades of flour required 
more wheat then for their manufacture than 
they do now. It can, in fact, be said that a 
barrel of flour is made from 4, 44, 5, 54, and 
6 bushels of wheat, the quantity of grain re- 
quired depending on its quality as well as 
upon the grade of flour to be made. Five 
bushels was about a fair average in 187), 
while now, with many mills changed to the 
New Process. 44 bushels is probably a fair av- 
erage, and has been since 1879.” 





Butrer Buyers everywhere are refusing to take 
white, lardy looking butter except at “grease” 
prices. Consumers want nothing but gilt-edged 
butter, and buyers therefore recommend their pat- 
rons to keep a uniform color throughout the year 
by using the Improved Butter Color made by 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. It is 
the only color that can be relied on to never injure 
|} the butter, and to always give the perfect color. 
Sold by druggists and merchants. 





Miscellancous Htems. 


te The snow in Tnckerman’s ravine at the 
White Mountains is nearly 100 feet deep. 


i The centennial anniversary of Middle- 
town, Conn., was celebrated last Monday. 


te A horse was driven on Hampden Park, 
Springfield, on Monday, twenty miles in 77 
minutes and 35 seconds. 


te The noted young pacer Westmont made 
the fastest pacing mile on record at Chicago 
last week, 2.019. 


te Two men were killed and one was fa- 
tally injured on Saturday at Burlington, Vt., 
by the explosion of powder while blasting. 


te The Farragut prize money, for the 
payment of which Congress provided, is to be 
distributed among five thousand claimants. 


es Four persons were burned to death and 
four were badly injured by a fire at Bradford, 
Pa., last Friday. 


te Four thousand teachers are in attend- 
ance on the National Association of Teachers 
at Madison, Wis. 


te Exports from Canada to the United 
States show a large decrease this year as com- 
pared with last year. ‘ 

te The provision market of A. B. Reed, 
at Nashua N. H., was broken open Monday 
night and the safe robbed of $1492. ‘ 


te John Galvin’s boot and shoe store at 
Framingham Centre was burglarized Monday 
night, and nearly all of his stock stolen. 


te An assessment of 100 per cent has been 
levied on the stockholders of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank of New York, by order of the 
Comptroller. : 


te Within the next thirty days the U. S. 


supply of one dollar bills, which are being 
printed. 


te It is announced that W. H. Vander- 
bilt will take Maud S. and others of his fa- 
mous horses to the Howard Park fair at Bur- 
lington, Vt., next September. 


Ee Indications of petroleum have been 
discovered about five miles north of Utica, 
N. Y., and land owners in the vicinity are 
rapidly growing crazy. 

te A furniture factory at Williamsburg, 
N. Y., was struck by lightning on Saturday 
and burned, the property loss aggregating 
$500,000. 


te The Canadian codfishery is not panning 
out well this year, the catch thus far being 
less than half that of last year up to the same 
date. é 

te Eno, the New York bank defaulter, is 
safe so long as he remains in Canada, the court 
there having finally denied the application for 
his extradition. 


te Four fishermen were drowned Monday 
at the mouth of the Columbia river. This 
makes 50 men drowned there during the last 
three months. 


te While casting the largest gun ever 
made in this country, at the South Boston 
Iron Works last week it exploded, causing 
heavy loss. Fortunately none of the men 
were injured. ; 


te The defaleation of Col. Burnside, late 
Disbursing Officer of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, amounts to about $80,000. His bonds- 
men are either dead 
Government will lose the whole amount. 


te The steamer State of Maine of the In- 
ternational Line, plying between Boston and 
St. John, was run on a reef in the Bay of 
“heen Saturday afternoon. No lives were 
ost. 


te The cod fishery at Iceland has proved 
a total failure this season, and great distress 
exists in consequence. The privations are 
said to be more severe than during the famine 
which prevailed two years ago. 


te The yellow fever is quite bad at Guay- 
mas, Mex., and several cases have appeared 
at Mazatlan. People are fleeing from the lat- 
ter place, and the authorities of Hermosillo 
have put a quarantine on the Sonora railroad 
ine. 
te The Secretary of the Treasury has 
made the first payment of $353,333 to Mr. 
Edmund Richardson, president of the world's 
exposition at New Orleans, being one-third of 
the $1,000,000 appropriated by Congress as 
a loan to the exposition. 


tw One of two homing pigeons owned in 
Fall River, and liberated at Janesboro, Tenn., 
715 miles distant by air line, reached home in 
eight days, five hours and ten minutes, flying 
the longest distance of any bird in this coun- 
try. 

There is now in the quarantine statio n 
Waltham, a calf only five weeks old of the 
pure Duchess breed, which is owned by J. J. 
Full, President of the Manitoba Railroad, for 
which he has refused $5000. Mr. Hill paid 
$10,000 for her mother. 


tt The International Steamship Company 
has chartered the steamer Forest City, to take 
the place of the lost steamer, State of Maine. 
Within ten weeks this Line has lost three 
steamers—the City of Portland, Falmouth and 
State of Maine. 


te The Bangor Commercial says the splen- 
did rains of last week have thoroughly brok- 
en the. drought in Maine. Even the hay crop 
has been benefited, and other crops have been 
made to laugh. The mills have a great bead 
of water, and a long sawing season is expect- 
ed. 


- te Two collisions occurred last Monday 
on the Brooklyn & Coney Island Railway. 
The first one did but little damage, but the 
engineer of one train reversed his engine and 
jumped. The engine then started back, and 
running into a passenger train seriously in- 
jured nine persons. 


te The work of disinfecting the thickly- 

opulated tenement houses of New York, was 
Lees on Monday. Carts were sent out with 
disinfectants in different directions, and the 
work that is relied upon as one of the chief 
means of keeping the dreaded cholera scourge 
at a distance, was begun in earnest. 


t@ A dispatch from San Antonio, Texas, 
says: ‘Parties in the western part of the 
State confirm the report that the sheep and 
cattle industries are threatened with annihila- 
tion by the drought. Sheepmen are arriving 
daily at Eagle Pass, seeking ingress to Mexi- 
can water holes. The streams on the Ameri- 
can side of the Rio Grande River are dried 
up.” 

t= The Sandwich Observer says that pres- 
ent indications point to one of the most de- 
pressing seasons the Cape has for a long time 
experienced financially, caused by various 
reasons, two of the most important of which, 
are, first, that the cranberry crop, from which 
large revenues are derived, not only to the 
owner, but to the laborer, bids fair to be a 
failure, caused by the ravages of worms, and 
the recent severe frost; secondly, the fishing 
interests are reported as far below the aver- 
. which is a severe blow to the towns in 
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lower section of the Cape. 


tae It is said that actual tests in English 
lighthouses demonstrate that gas possesses & 
greater ‘penetrative power in foggy weather 
than the electric light. 


te Fire in a tenement house on Second 
avenue, New York, early last Sunday morn- 
ing, did a good deal of damage. Several of 
the tenants jumped from the windows, break- 
ing their limbs and otherwise injuring them. 


te The Glastonbury (Ct.) Manufacturing 
Company, running 8470 spindles on coarse 
cotton sheeting, and 180 looms, and employ- 
ing about 400 hands, has shut down for the 
present. There is a large amount of goods 
on hand, and they will reduce before starting 
up and manufacturing more goods. 

te Some interesting facts are given regard- 
ing the cost of sites for United States build- 
ings in various cities. For a site on Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, $2,491,201 was paid ; in 
Boston, $1,329,096, and in Chicago, $1,159,- 
386. The cost per foot was in Philadelphia, 
$17.53; in Boston, $27.96; in Chicago 
$9.90; Cincinnati, $9.96, and St. 
$5.98. 

te The heavy rains of last month were 
very disastrous to the California grain crops 
The loss on wheat is equivalent to 74 per cent 
on the gross yield, which was estimated in 
May at 1,800,000 tons. ‘The loss on barley 
is about 12 per cent on the May estimate of 
660,000 tons. 


Louis, 


te For a long time farmers in Milton, N. 
H., and adjoining towns have been victims of 
thieves. Barrels of cider, pork and all kinds 
of provisions have been taken. This week 
six persons living in the vicinity have been ar- 
rested on charge of committing the thefts and 
held to answer in the Supreme Court. Some 
of the prisoners, it is said, have told suflicient 
since their arrest to ensure conviction. 


te In regard to the recent report from Ot- 
towa that a reciprocity treaty between Cana- 
da and the United States had been negotiated 
and would shortly be announced, Secretary of 
State Frelinghuysen writes to the Iron Trade 
Review as follows: ‘In reply to the inquiry 
contained in your letter of the Ist inst., | 
have to inform’you that no reciprocity treaty 
has recently been negotiated between this 
Government and Canada.” 

te The directors of the Canadian Pacific 
railway are erecting great stock yards at their 
in order to induce the western States 
shipping point to England. Application has 
been made to the government to remove the 
duty on American cattle passing through for 


received. 

tz Pedro Llomes of Troy, N. Y., visited 
Cuba five months ago to look after land _ be- 
queathed to him. and was seized and impris- 
oned asa spy. His wife followed him to the 
island and discovered him. Subsequently his 
release was obtained by Secretary Freling- 
huysen, and he and his wife have just return- 
ed to Troy. Reparation is to be demanded of 
the Spanish government. 

te It has been discovered that the late 
President McGill of the Cincinnati & Eastern 
Rajlroad Company, who was killed a few days 
ago by falling from a train, had been raising 
money by fraudulent practices. 





color to the theory that the death was suicid- 


| 
lal. A number of notes purporting to have 
| been given by him, on which he obtained 
peed, were not genuine. It is thought the 
| total amount he obtained fraudulently will 
reach over $100,000. 

| 
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te Two firms at Bismarck, D. 'T., deal in 
Buffalo bones. They pay about #9 per ton 
for them, and ship S00 tons. As a buffalo’s 
skeleton is estimated to weigh 50 pounds, 
| this shipment represents 52,000 animals; but 
fully one-half the bones gathered are too bad- 
ly decayed tor shipment, so that the S00 ton 
actually 64,000 animals. Other 
places in the Territory make large shipments, 
and it is no wonder that the bison is rapidly 
disappearing from his ancient haunts. The 
bones are ground and sold for fertilizers. 


represent 


te It is reported that daring the past six 
months seve nty millions of dollars have been 
invested in the industrial arts at the South 
lhe list of new enterprises established during 
the first half of the year shows a wide range 
| of industries, including cotton mills, woolen 
| mills, flour mills, saw and planing mills, iron 
furnaces, agricultural implement factories, 
machine shops, foundries, cotton seed oil 
mills, fertilizer factories, tobacco fa 
ship building yards, paper mills and many 
others. 


tories, 


AN OvertTaskep Brain.—A clergyman in Iowa, 
after a few weeks’ use of our ‘Treatment, says 

“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a 
charm. I have no special ailment except from an 
overtasked brain. Waketulness, nervous irritabil- 
ity, and tendency to paralysis were the most 
marked troubles. Now, after three weeks’ use, in- 
crease of weight, clear mental horizon, freedom 


from incipient paralytic attacks, and good rest. 


What more could I ask 


Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contait 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large re« 





ord of surprising cures in Consumpt 





| Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
|} dress Drs. Srarkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 


| Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON RETAIL P 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 16, 1854. 
[Corrected weekly by HittTon & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. HU. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 


H. Birnp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Crosby, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
SANDS, FURBER & 


| Poultry and Game ; 
Pork, Lard and Hams; 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vi 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.} 


getables ; SHATTUCK 


RICHARDSON & 





Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ h— Cheese, # bh. .15 @. 18 
Lump, ...25@. 50 Sage, esse 8 
Creamery, . .24 @. 28 Brie,each,. .. @ 10 
Prime tub,. .24 @. 26 Neufchatel,ea. @ 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 |Eggs,#@ doz. .%24@. % 
common, ..16@. 20 | Cape, ....2) @. 28 

Fruits and Berries. 
rig .75 @ 100 Currants, qt - @ 

tlackberries, qt «@. 20 Lemons, doz 25 @. %K 

Blueberries, qt. © + 25 | Oranges, # doz 25 a. 5 

Cherries, # hb .15 @ 2 Raspberries, qt pa. 

Cranberries, gt @. 30 Watermelousjeaso a. 75 


Cocoanuts,ea .5 @ 8 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ t . 20 @. 30 ; Prunes, # bh ..8 @. 20 
Apples, # th. .15 @. 20 | Peaches, # th .30 @. 35 
Castana,®#®% .. @. 10] @ytcan...20 a. % 
Citron, # b . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#% 16 @ . 30 
Dates, ?® ..10 @. 15 | Valencias,#b10 a. 13 
Figs, # th ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,# qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts, ¥ th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 








Peanuts, ¥ th .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 
Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @ 12 
Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥ pk . .87@100, ® bbl ...175 @ 187 


String, pk . .50 @. 75 New, pk ..35 a. 40 





Beets, # pk 20 sweet, tb .. @- . 
Cabbages, ea 15 Radishes, bch .3@. 4 
Carrots, # pk . 30 KRhubarb,#@b.. @. 2 
Cauliflowers,. 35 @. 50 Sage and Thyme— 
Cucumbers,ea .2 a. 4 Wbch ..e++ @. 6 
Egg plants,ea. . a. 20 Spinach,pk . .15 @. 20 
Lettuce, # head . @. 5 |Squashes— 

) Marrow, # th . @ 4 


Mushrooms, 100 @ 1 25 | 
Onions,Bermudalh @ 5 
Peas, split, # qt a. Ww 

Green, pk . 30 a. 50 
Potatoes, # pk @. 2 


Turban, # bh .4 @ 5 
Hubbard,# hb 4@. 5 
Summer,ea .5 a. 10 
Tomatoes, qt .15 @. 20 





# bushel . .80 @. 85 |Turnips,@ beh . @. 10 
Meats--Fresh,. 
Beef, ¥ b— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak .25 @. = legs, # th ..17 @. 20 


fore qr, ¥ bh .10 @. 13 

chops, # bh. .17 @. 20 
Pork, ¥ b— 

Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Suet, @h....9@4 
Tallow,# hb ..8 @. 10 
Veal, hind qr h 17 @ 

foreqr. ...1l0@. 15 

loins, ....15@. 2 | 

Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 | 


Round do.. .15 @. 
Rib, roast . .15 @ 
Chuck rib . .10 @ 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 
Liver. ..-..8@ 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @ 
Lamb— 
hindgqr,#%.15 @ 2 
foreqr.¥b 10@. 
Lard, leaf, # h 10 @. 12 
Tried, ....12@. 15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. | 
Pork, hams, ¥ 13 @. 16 | Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 | 
Bacon, # b . 12 15 Sheep do.?dz. @. 50 | 
Shoulders,¥ 12 @. 14 |Pigs’ feet, ?@ bh . @. 8 
Salt, @b . . kL - 14 |Sausage, # b .10@. 6 | 
Beef, corned,? th - 12| Bologna, ¥?bBil2@. Ub | 
Smoked, ? b. . 2% |Tripe,?® .. Wg. 
Tongues, ¥ .13 @. 15 | 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥ % .20 @. 30 , Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Spring, #? Bb .45 @. 50 | squabs, # pr.75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, th20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,e«a 150 @ 300 





Soke 
eaeaae 





Fowls,¥® ..17 @. 2 quarters, #®b10@ 15 } 
Geese, ¥ th . .15 @. 20 | Turkeys,— | 
Green, WB .18 @. 2 | choice, ¥ h .22 @. 25 
Fish--Fresh. 

Bass, ¥% .... @. 15 |Halibut,#@B .. @. 1b 
Cod, #@% ...+ @- 7 Mackerel.ea .10 @. 163 
pickled, VB... @. 8 |Perch,Wdoz... @ 15 
tongues,¥b.. @. 15 |Pickerel, ?&. 12 @ 
cheeks, ¥ th .. @. 10 Salmon,h.. .20 @. 30 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 |Scup,#h.... @. 10 | 
Cusk,#b.... @. 6 |SpanishMac’l b 25 @. 20 
Eels, @B .... @. 12 Swordfish,@bh. @ 1 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 | Trout,salmon,# th @. 17 | 
Haddock,#b.. @. 6 Brook, # h .40 @. 75 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry,# %. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. 8 | 
Clams, ¥ gall .. @. 75 | Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 
Frogs, #@ doz .. @. 40 |Lobster,@b... @. 10 | 
Green turtle, # h @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut, smkd,¥ & @. 17 wgall ...1%@140 

Fins, ¥% ... @. 12 [Salmon,smkd h20 @. 25 
Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Soft shell crab, dz @. 65 

Scaled, ¥ box . @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— VB... eee B- 12h 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 16, 1884. 
There is more activiity in the produce market, and a 
generally firmer tone to prices, especially for dairy 
products and fresh beef. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 20,592 pkgs and 2086 
bxs. There is a stronger feeling in the butter market, 


though we cannot make much mopeo. « pete 
ces being 1a3c ¥ 





which are for round lots, jobbing pr é 
t higher. A large at of the receipts are of inferior 
quality, and move slowly. We quote choice Northern 


creameries at 20@23c, and best Western at 2042\c ¥ tb; 
prime New York and Vermont dairies at 19a2le; fair 
to do at 16@17c; Western dairies at 1¢@16c; ladle | 
packed and imitation creamery at 11@16e, and bakers’ 
grades at 10c ¥ th, upwards. 

The St. Albans butter market on Tuesday was re- 
ported dull, and prices were not much changed from a 
week ago. General price 17c; selections 15@19c; fair 
to good 15@16c; shipments 1100 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 7187 boxes 1 bbl. 
The market is firmer, and prices are quoted higher, 
with rather more doing. We quote prime factory at 
8}a@%c, with some choice makes held higher, and fair 


to at 8@8ic ¥ fh. Common grades are 
Sel ok tiled low mona. Sage cheese is quoted at 
10g@l0jc ¥ b. 











ruling price 9c, extreme Ojc; 2000 consigned. A week 
ago the range was 8@jc. At Little Falls there were 
sales of 9500 bxs.; 5000 at 9c; 3000 at 9}; 500 at 4. 
A week ago the range was 8a8je. It is thought that 
large receipts will test the market severely. 
Egas.—Receipts of the week 6906 boxes and 18 
bbls. The demand is fully equal to the supply, and 
ywrices are higher for fresh lots. We quote fresh 
Eastern at 18419c; Northern 17c; New York and Ver- 
mont 17@17}c; Western 17c; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick 17c, and Islands 17@17\¢ ¥ doz. 
Beans.—The market for beans is dull, and prices 
are easier on some grades, though not quotably lower. 
We quote large hand picked pea beans at $2.60@2.70 ¥ 
bush; choice small hand picked do $2.+043; choice 
screened do $2.5042.60; hand-picked medium $2 504 
2 60, and choice screened do $2.30@2.40; common do 
$2.1542.20; German medium beans $24@2..0; do pea 
$2.3042.40 W bush; old-fashioned yellow eyes 33.004 
$3.35, and improved $3.40@3.50 ¥ bushel. 
Vegetables.—Old potatoes are about out of the 


lots. New potatoes are easier at $2 7542 874 for Long 
Islands; Jerseys $2 50@2 50; Norfolks, large, $2 5005; 











depot at Montreal, covering 50 acres of land, | 

and | 
‘ ° ° | 

northwestern Canada to make this port their 


shipment, and a favorable answer has been | 


This vives | 


| Shingles. . .150 @ 500 
£z 


| Crude sperm .92 @. 95 


| of greatest depression has been passed, 


| demoralized. 


medium $242 50 ¥ bbl. New beets are selling at 40a 
| 50c # bush; cucumbers, 1,a@2c each, tomatoes 25a 50e 
| Y th; turnips, 3a3hc ¥ bunch; peas 

| Bermuda onions, #2.25; native 

| yunches; cabbages, $1 254150 ¥ bbl; native do fase 
| each; Hubbard squash, $242.50 # bbl; marrow squash 
| 

| 








¢ 
i 
t 
‘ 


| #2504350 bbl; lettuce, 15425 # doz.; new carrots, 
: doz. bunches. 









it.—Strawberries are out of the market; black 

berri are selling at 12a@l5c; blueberries Isc ¥ qt. 
| black caps loaléc; raspberries 204q25e, with a few 
| choice at 30c; currants 6a8e # ® for cherry, and 4a6c 
for common; cherries l0al2c ¥ th; Southern apples at 
$142 crate; 

Fresh Meats.—The market for be 
and prices are higher. We quote bind quarters at 
| a@i5ic, and fore do at 748e ¥ th. Lambs and muttons 
| sell fairly well, but the demand for veals continues 
| light, choice spring lambs i3al4e ¥ th; fair to g wil 

l0@i2e; extra muttons and yearlings Save; fair to 

good 7, ac; common 64a7c; fair to good hastern veals 


f is very firm, 
1 


| 7a¥e; fancy 9ic; Worcester county 10c 
| Poalttry.—There is a light movement in poultry, 
| but prices are fully maintained Ve quote choice 





| fresh-killed Northern Turkeys l4al5c; frozen, 1 





} common to good lal5c; wild pigeons, 82 
doz; fresh-killed native chickens 25a8e; sy 
ens 284@3%c; Northern chickens isa@v0e + . i 
Western do lzal3c; Western fowls llalic; fresh 
killed 15417e; ducks 20a25c # th; Philadelphia squabs 
| B35 a3 50 & dozen. 


{ Hay and Straw.—The hay market is quiet, but 





market, and 60¢ # bushel is an outside price for choice | 


75ceae!l # bush; | 
onions $1 50a2 # 100 | 


and watermelons at #20450 ¥ hundred, 


| prices are firm, espe cially for choice lots We quote 
| choice prime hay $17 418; medium to good hay, loa 
| 16; choice Eastern fine $12 5041350; poor, Sllalz 
dainaged 36410, with Eastern swale at $9. Rye 


straw 18419, oat straw at $9a10 ton. 


| BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
| Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 

Extra Boston 62 @. 64 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 


16, 1884. 
Beeswax. 
Yellow, # Hh. .37 @. 45 
White, #@& . .40 @. 55 
Coal. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
| Anthracite, # 2000 ths— 


per Stock, &c. 
Old Copper, # B10 @. 14 





Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 


Brass, @ hb. . 7ha. 9 


retail, ...& a 575 Lead, ¥ h . .3}@. 34 

cargo, . . .475 @ 500 Pewter, @b .6@. 15 

Coffee. Zinc, ¥ bh. . . 23g 3 

‘ Se’p lron,ewt. 75 @. 85 

oa vb. o a - Do. light, cwt.60 @. 70 

Java, » 6 eo oid BG <t | Cast Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 
| Maracaibo, ..10 @. I4 


-9 @- 13 | Colored do. ¥ th 1j@. 


Folded newsp’sth 1 @. 


.. ae 
Cotton. 

Upland. Guif. 

er 10}| Manilla rope ¥ b3 @ 3 


White rags, #  2ha. 5 
1 





| Ordinary,. ...9 @. 
Middling, 
| Fair, «+--+ @. 1 
Domestics. 

| Sheetings and Shirtings— | 


"| Old carpets, &c.1b5 @. 5 
Waste woolens, b §¢@ 1 





Petroleum. 


11,/Soft woolrags hb 5)@ 64 


‘ 
Waste paper # tb j@. 4 


Heavy44...8 4. 84) Crude a ee 6 
Medium 4-4. .64@. 7j|/Retined ....6@ 64 

| Drills,brown . .84a@. 9 | do. cases . . . 94a 104 
Print cloths ..5 4. t! do. hightest .7 @ oF 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. Naptha wr 11 





Prints, fancy ..6@. 6} Produce. 


Fish. Apples,crate .100 @ 2 00 
Cod, ¥ qtl— dried, #@b ..44@. 7 
sliced, #@h..5a@. 8& 


. 0450 @ 475 
$00 @ 370 


Georges 
Dry Bauk 
Nova Scotia. . @. 

N. Foundl’d.. @ - | 


evaporated, hb & g. 12 
Butter, # tb 
Creameries 18 @. 23 


Hake ....175 @200/] prmVt.&N.Y.19 @. 21 
Haddock . .200 @ 225] fairto good . lia 17 
Pollock ...150 @200 | common - lt a. 16 
Mackerel | Western. ..14@. If 
No. i, # bbi . } bakers’ ,..10@. 12 
No.2 .- . | Beans, # bushel 
No.3 ...800 4900] Smalland exz 50 ( 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 | Yellow eyes 350 @ 350 


|} Mediums .235 @ 260 


Salmon 
1 Red Kidneys . @. 


No. 1,# bb] 20 00 @21 00 











Herring | Cheese, # tb 
saled, # box 13 @ 14 | prime factory &\a@. ¥ 
d, bbl 200 @ 250 | fairtogood .s54@ . 
Flour and Meal. | — dairy . «7 S . oe 
ba ! Se Me 2 >< ’ 
Western sup.275 @ 300 fect doz. .17 a4. 19 
Common ext.) <0 @ 7> |Onions, # bbl. . @. 
Minnesota . .425 @ 650 | potatoes 
Patents ...525 @ 62 | @ bush ...35 @. 60 
Roller Flour. 500 @ 57 New, # bbl 200 a 300 
St. Loui . -500 @ 52 | poultry, #B. . 11 4 


Pickles, ¥ bbl— 
coarse ....-. @1000 
medium .. + 


fine. . . «1600 @l7 


Ohio&lndiana5 00 @ 5 & 
Michigan ..475 45 
Winter w't 2dsi 25 @ 37 
Oat Meal . .47 









































Coarse No.5 17 00 ais 00 
Refuse - 13.00 @i5 00 | 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @is 00 


Wood and Bark. 
| Retail prices ¥ cord. 





— 1&2, 1250 41350 | Bark,hemlock1000 @13 00 
“Me “1 1 oS | Wood, hard... @ 800 
Refuse . . 1000 @1200 | pea eee 

Hemlock boards— Whole ae ad = > Le 
Nos.1& 2.1050 @1250 Bark are gn 
Refuse, . .9 50 @1050 |. 2.9. % ‘oo and 

. ; | Wood, hard .475 @ 5 & 

Flooring boards— Soft 450 @ 5 00 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @2300 | SO ato wr 
Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 Wool. 





Clapboards- 
Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 | 
Sap do. . .3300 @50 00 | 
Spruce . .15 00 @3100 


Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .35 @. 36 
Choice XX. .34 @. 3 
Fine X ...32@4 
Medium .. .34 @. 35 
Coarse ...28@. 30 

Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extra and XX30 @. 32 
Fine... 
Medium ., 
Common 

| Other Western— 








200 @ 250 


Molasses. 
New Orleans .35 @. 58 | 
Barbadoes,. . .25 @. 26 

Cienfuegos ..20@ 24 | 
Porto Rico 22 @. 35 


zx 


Lathes 











Nails. Fine and X .30@. : 
10d to 60d— Medium, . .33 @. ; 
¥ 100 bs. .250 @ 260 | Common . .26@. 2 


Pulled extra. 

oul. Superfine 
Linseed, Am. . 56 @. 57 No.1 ....15@. % 
Combing fleece 36 @. ‘ 
Fine delaine. .33 @. 3 
California... 9 @. 26 


-30 @ 


Do. whale. .61 @. 63 
Retined do. .66 @. 68 








Sperm, winter110 @ 112 |Texas.....14 @. 4 
Do. bleached! 15 @ 118 |Canada pulled. 25 @. 30 
3 | do. combing. 28 @. 30 





Lard, West. Ex 60 @. 6 
Nos.1& 2. .55 @. 58 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 
REMARKS—The business situation remains practi 

cally unchanged, and until money becomes easier it 

will be useless to expect any very decided revival of 
trade. Still there is a general feeling that the period 


and thata 


| gradual improvement may be expected. 


The coal market is firm, and an advance in prices 
may be looked for. There is a firmer feeling for cof 
fee, and a slightly increased demand. The cotton mar- 
ket is quiet and prices are easy, with very little specu- 
lative movement. There has been rather more p ore 


| in cotton goods, but the market for woolens is badly 


There is a steady but moderate demand 
for codtish and prices are unchanged; hake and had 
dock are quiet; pollock are quoted lower; mackerel are 
in active demand and receipts are quickly distributed. 
The flour market is dull, and in some cases lower, but 
with new flour close at hand more active movements 


| are looked for, especi+lly in the line of flour for export; 


corn meal is a shade lower. There is a firmer feeling 
for corn and prices are sustained but the demand is 
limited; oats are in moderate demand but there is a 
stronger feeling; rye and barley are unchanged ; -horts 
and feed are in moderate and steady demand; cotton 
seed meal is a shade lower to arrive. The market for 
hops i« weaker but the demand is limited and quota 

tions are entirely nominal. There is no change in 
hides, but a slightly improved demand is noticed. 
The leather market is unchanged, but there is a slight 
improvement in the export demand. The trade in 
lumber has slacked off to a great extent and the sup- 
ply is accumulating to some degree; prices, however, 
remain reasonably steady. Thereis a firmer feeling 
for molasses but sales have not been to any extent 

Nails are lower. Linseed oil is in fair demand and 
steady; lard oil is dull and lower; sperm aud whale 
oils unchanged ; petroleum is dull but prices are as low 
as they can be expected to go. The demand for pork 
is light and prices are a shade easier; smoked hams 
continue firm and in good demand; lard is quiet and 
unchanged ; beef is steady but in limited request. The 
sugar market has been more active and prices both of 
raw and refined are a shade higher and firm. There is 
more activity in teas, and prices of Japans and Formo 

sas are a shade higher. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 15, 1884,—Cotton weak; middling 
uplands 11}c; middling New Orleans do I1}¢; Flour— 
market very firm acd, in some cases,a shade better 
with a moderate export inquiry from shippers and a 
fair jobbing demand; No 2 at $2 154255; superfine 
Western and State at $2 50@3 20; common to good ex- 
tra do $3 10@3 65 good to choice extra at $37 


046 00; 
white wheat Western extra 50@6; Ohio $3 10@6; 
St. Louis $3 15g6; patent Ree oR $5 75g6 80; 


Rye Flour . » 350 g mixed ..... @1400 
Corn Meal . .275 @ Vinegar, # gal 14 @. 25 
Fruit. Provisions. 
Alimonds— ,, |Beef, Mess 
Soft shell .. 13 @. 16 West. mesa 1100 @11 50 
Citron «eee . 0 
Currants .. « «4, 114 00 
Dates ¥ th ...5 @ 715 50 
Pea Nuts ...- 7 a 0 
Figs, drums . . 10 25 
Layere .. «16 ¢ 25 
Lemons, box 2 50 10 
Oranges,¥ box4 00 ae 
> 104 
Raisins, layer 2 40 4 
Loose Muse 2 35 ¢ : 
Pars. 
Corrected by Dyer, or 
& Co., 36 Chaun I 5 
Miuk, N.E. dark 90 2 5 
do. pale, . . 35 
Muskra oe ee WE 
Kits eer £G ar | 
i 
Fox, red 125 @ 1% , ‘ er 
Marten .75 @ 100 | Clover, red 2 iia } 
Raccoon ...25 @. 75 white Dutch 30 a. 35 
House cat... .10 @. 25 Alsike . aoe eS ae 
Beaver skins . 250 @ 600 | Grass, # bush 
Otter «- .600 a 8 00 ierds 175 @ “ 
Lynx .««e e280 4 00 Hungariatr y 126 
Bear » « « «500 al15 00 Millet . . a 125 
cub .. 100 a 400 Red Top,bagz 13 
Skunk . . e Ria 9 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 
Wildcat... 5 a. 50 Lawn ...300 @ 4 
Fisher ° » 4 5 00 RK. 1. Ben a SOM 
Buifalo Robes K Blue + @ 300 
Unline .800 @15 00 Orchard 8 0 
Lined. . . 1050 @25 00 | buckwheat 1 ai2 
. Bar bush f 
Grain. | Rye, spring, bush @ ~ 
Corn, # 56 tbs W hea pring 1 2K 
Yellow .. .67 @. €8 | Flax Seed . ) ) 
No. 1 mixed 6 67 | Linseed, An 10 1 A 
Nc mixed 4 | Calcutta, .185 “oO 
Ungraded > @. 62 | Canary, Sicily 275 @ 300 
Steamer ..61 @. 65 | Mustard Seed 8a ( 
Oats, 38 @. 43 Splees. 
Wheat ....75@ 100 | - 
Rve 75 a >> > is ‘ t » t 1 
. ov esd @. 7 
Barley - -20@. 92 if love 4 
shorts, # ton 1600 a!7 00 ;Ging 1 
k Ie f ai? oO Mace . i i 
Middlings . . 1000 @20 00 Nutmi SB eet 1 65 
Cotton Seed Meal— Pepper . . 3 t 
Wecwt .2.2++ 21a Starch, 
¥ ton. . «2850 G3100 IWheat, eth . . 64 7 
) ‘ tb 
Ha #” 2000 ths i« n oe o dh 
y }/Potato, Wh. . .4)a 4 
East.& North.12 00 als 00 | ’ 
At City Scales—retail. | Sugar. 
Country Hay \¢ iba Muscovado 
ton 500 a1s00 | Fair to g’d ref t 
Straw, 19 the 10 175 | Prim ining a. 
acs | Centrif il ya 
Hides and Skins. Refined, cub . - 
Calcutta cow, ¥ b | Pow . a 7 
: shter . .12}@. 18 Granulated 4 7 
‘ ¢ 1¢ Coffee crush is 7 
B. Ayres, dry 23 a. 24 | malieas 
Rio Grande . .21 @. 22 |. 
W oan “ge 68 jn | Rendered, VB .6 a. 64 
Wet > eet Oe eeee - 4G. 55 
G skin o oO @. Teas. 
Honey. s ‘ a. ¢ 
Northern— wder,¥ b20 @. 45 
Box, # hb ..16@. 2% Oa. 4 
Strained, ¥ h 16 @. 2 bl a - 
Ilops. on Skin (104 25 
1883, . 2.2. 2 «+ +20 @. 30 |B ong 18 @. 55 
ee ae >a » 
Leather. 16 3 4 
ya — +. 4 Tobacce. 
mmon - 224@. 2 
Oak ..seee- @. « |Conn. & Mass. Wrappers 
Upper, in rough— Common ..l4a4 16 
Hemlock . .21 @. 27 Medium ...18 @. 20 
Oak . 2.22 22h Ge Fine. «+. +2 @. 35 
skins, ¥ b— Selections . .40 @. 50 
2 6G yf Seconds ...ll@. 18 
shed ..60 @. & Fillers ... .5h@. 74 
.120 @ 200 Havana seed 18 @. 25 
Z Leaf—Choice ll@. 18 
Lime. Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Rockland,¥ csk 95 @ 100 | Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Lumber. |} bugs ..ees 6@. 9 
| Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 Havana... .75 @ 125 
; m1 | Yara 62h@ 








Southern flour firm; common to fair @3 40@4 50; good 
to choice $4 5546 25. Rye flour firm; superfine at sia 
430. Corn meal firm; yellow Western at $3@3 35; 
Brandywine $3 30@3 45. Wheat—market lower, with 
a moderate inquiry from exportefs; No 2 Chicago 4 
a%3c; No 1 Duluth 98@98hc; new red Ohio $1 05, No} 
winter red 90hc; No 2 winter red 9] ae; No 1 red 
State $111; No 1 white State $108. Rye barely 
steady. Corn—lower, with a light export demand and 
speculation extremely dull; No 3 at 56c; No2at 5vj@ 
60c; yellow 63c. Oats—lower and onl moderately ac- 
tive; No 3 at 34hc; No 3 white 38\c; No 2 at 354@45jc; 
No 2 white 38h a: No | at 43c; mixed Western 55)@ 
37¢; white Western 39@45c; white State 46 g45c. Pork 
quiet; old mess at $15 50; new mess $16 37}@16 50; 
family mess #15 75@16. Beef quiet. Beef hame firm 
at $27 75428. Tierce beef nominal; city extra India 
mess at $18 50420. Cut meats firm; pickled bellies at 
7ea7jc; pickled hams at 12j@12jc; pickled Shoulders 
tle: Middles nominal; long clear $825. Lard lower, 
with a moderate speculative trading; Western steam 











at $735; city steam at 720; refined $5 754@8 2. 
| Butter weak; State 164@20c; Western 8@<0c; Elgin 
creamery 19@20c. Cheese firm; Eastern at 5)a9{c; 
| creamery skims 4a@lic; Western flat 4a@8¢, Western 
cheddar & av 


Chicago, July 15, 1884.—Flour—dall. Wheat— 
weaker; July 8lja82jc; No 2 Chicago Spring at slic. 
Oats weaker at 2c. Rye 





Corn easier at 50) adj qe. 


firm at Gle. Barley steady at 62a64c. Pork steady at 
| @164a17. Lard unsettled at $7064710. Bulk meats 
quiet; Shoulders $5; short rib $770; short clear at 
| #5 to. 


15, 1884.—Flour quiet. Wheat 
Corn stronger; No 
S2a@3zic; No 2 white 
No 2 at 56,4a57c. 
Provisions quiet; 
steam $7 10 Hogs 


Milwaukee. July 
firmer; No 2 Milwaukee at &1jc. 
|} 2 at 55e Oats firmer; No 2 at 
Me. Rye higher; No 1 at 6le; 
Barley neglected; No 2 spring 55« 
mess pork at #16. Lard—prime 
quiet at B5a6. 


| 


| Cimeimmati, July 15, mess at 


1884.—Pork quiet; 
Bulk meats 


| $16 00. Lard lower; prime steam 36 90 
weaker; shoulders $575; short rib $825. Bacon 
firm: shoulders at $7; short rib $9374; short clear 
eu 75 Hogs firm; common and light $4 254450, 


packing and butchers $5 5045 60 


mror TW 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, July 16, 1884. 

Amount of stock at market :-— : 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
14,115 153 8,770 835 
12,933 1,135 
12,415 620 


This week, 
Last week » » 2ye81 10,287 103 
One y’rago, July 18, 3,370 17,804 70 
rere 203 






CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine .....122 170 | Rhodelsland .— _ 
New Hampshire 150 55 | Connecticut - > 
Vermont o o 700 | Western . . . 2,955 12,249 
Massachusetts . 07 Canada...s+s — 377 


61 | 


New York ... &6 
| Total ...e-. 
| 


| CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


oe 0 ce « ¢ 3,593 14,115 


Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 1,027 1,265 | Eastern... . 120 170 
Lowell « « 204 871 | Boston & Maine _ 
Bos. & Albany2,!”0 11,809} On foot & boats 42 - 


= Dh PER 


Old Colony 
3,503 14,115 


Total 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


1c-ed e084 84 4.8580 











Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 
G. W. Reynolds .... 18 
J. Weiler & Son .. 6. 33 1 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 8 ) 
Libby & Son... + es 53 65 s2 
J.C. Marshall .. sss ) 10 105 
E. 8S. Upham... 2 
New Hampshire— 
©. F. Bothell... 13 25 
J.QO. Sanborn ....-. 41 
H. A. Wiloox .<cc-s ; 8 4 26 
Brick & Wood ..... % 5 40 20 
Dow & Moulton .... 2 8 60 28 
I. B. Sargent. «esses } t 57 28 
Aldrich & Johnson... 28 72 47 | 
G.S. Peavey... °° 1U 
Vermont— 
Mw. P. Gilberts. ieee 6 ) 15 
M.(iilfillan... 4 6 
H.Ingerson ..e«e-e 16 : 50 1) 
Coombs & Farrar ... ol 1 40 us 
B.S. Hastings ..... 53 20 125 42 
J. Counter . 4 v0 2 
A.J. Pliner. + sc 00-6 , 4 40 
A. Williamson eee 2 15 2 7 
W. G. Townsend ( 47 
Gc. H. Sprigg ‘ Tt ‘ 47 1y 
M. Murpt eesee 18 10 16 
H. V. Whipple. .... 15 
F.S. Kimball .,... 15 ) mt 
W. Rieker ces eee 5 
R. ts. Kimball ..... ] i 70 11 
Sargent & lurmer ... 3 17 lz 
Martin & Squier .... 13 ‘ 
M.G. Flanders. .... 2 lt 74 Is 
A. B. 1 eee ”) 
Ga. W oe. 2 18 17 
Massachusetts— 
).8. Henry. «cscs ] i t 
H. Fk. Whitney. : 
Scattering ° eee nk 
New York— 
oO. ¢ m y L ‘ 
Ww. ft ° 12 0 ) 
oe 20 10 i 
Hi. G 4 
G. Ber ”) 
B. Hurlbe ese ) 
Western— 
J.B. Thomes ....- 440 
Hathaway & Jackson. ) 
A.N. Monroe . cee 2039 41M 
Hollis & Co. « se ee S00 
J.F. Stetson. . « eo 2- oY 
M. Ramee << «ses SM 
Farrell & MceFlynn... 4 
E. Farrell ...- ° 504 
ty. A. Sawye 6 45 
wR il = 4 
J. H. MeCa i 0 
Canada 
G.M S 
Fk. Gosselin v2 
P. Courville 7 
FOREIGN TRADI Live stock that has left this port 
dnring the past week amounted to 2442 cattle, 275 
ead of sheep, and last week 1276 cattle and 600 sheep 
rhe exporters complain that there is no money to be 
made in the business, but we notice that as soon as 
Vessels arrive to be chartered with cattle, space is im 
mediately secured. We quote the market at Liver 
pool at 7a7{d that the market is dull and prices unset 
thed; 2400 qrs of dressed beef was exported trom this 
t during the past seven days for Liverpool., all by 






md &Co. Stenmer Venetian for Liver 
ittle by J. A. Hathaway; 277 do by. 
by A. N. Monroe Steamer Hiberni 
w with 505 cattle by J. A. Hathaway 

for Liverpool, 275 cattle by J. ut 

do by A Monroe; 104 J. O'Br 

k City for London, 163 cattle and 275 

A. N. Monroe; 163 do by J. O' Brine 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 











PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT 

Good oxen $850 @ 9 25 Second qual. . $575 a7 00 
fair to good7 25 a & Phird quality 450 @5 25 
Few pairs premium bullocks ... . . $975 @1000 

Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, J ; 
We found a fair supply of country cattle n the stock 
trains, intended for beef, and buvers early and anxious 
» receive them ‘ k mark for uttle somite 
thing ali it of mmon course of ¢ s, and 
Wine vh de re, in a degree it of their 
ale “1 i we if suflicien ot 
ime ite ur, if t ite, je per] a 
i i weig Wew 1 the remark made last 
that “Coun ry tele patronize young cattle 
g g fr 7 SOO ths, d offered for 4) a@4jc.’ 
They ce ket ki ,to mix in with better beef; 
ittle as well, to hita tsa oof 
g bu he b We do 
it advanced rates will itinue into 
i k eldom do we have three continuous 

irkets with a rise in price 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET 











sales of 2 oxen to dress 1050 ths each, at D W. by 
Hi. bk. Gilber 
Sales of 2) oxen to dress from 90081300 Ibs each, at 
be; onl © pai however, at the latter price, 
a I and well fed by Smit! 
ars 1ir; they would dress 
~~ rs and cows to dress 
“iat D W, by J.0. 8a 
born 
Sales of 20 cows and heifers to dress from 5004550 
bs. ata D W, by Geo. Berrs 
Sule f4 steers welg 80 ths at 6 ive » dr 
cows, weight 1500 ths, 
sales of 2 oxen to dr ss 1800 ths at She DW, by F.S 
2 1 bull was sold at 4jc, weighing 1200 ths 
Sales of | pair of tine oxen to dress 2700 tbs at 10e D 


sic DW; 2 oxen weighing 


Sargent 


W : 4 oxen dress 3000 ths at 
0) ths at She live, by J.B 
sales of to dress 800 ths at Shc; earling 


bull at 314 


steers 


WESTERN CATTLE, 

PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra 7 12ha7 47) | Light to fair $625 @650 
Good to prime 66244700 | Slim. .... 525 a600 

A few lots of premium steerscost. ...— 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday Julu 16 and 16. 
Cattle for the home trade are in good demand 
There were sales noticed last Saturday to butchers at 






- @7 62) 


#7 60 live weight, but for this price the quality was a 
good as the best Phe same butchers pricing cattle on 
Puesday of corresponding quality, could not buy at 
easy terms, still the beef market in the city is active, 
and the stock must be offered at whatever price, if in 
reason. Sides of beef were selling on Monday at l0a 
| like # &. It is not natural to suppose that the high 


} high rates on bee 








rates will continue any length of time; consumers 
will go more into pork and mutton, rather than to pay 

( We quote the market on cattle a 
good smart jc higher than last week, and some in 
stances might be cited where jc advance was paid. 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOS. 








Sales of 10 Western steers, av 1150 ths at 6jc; 4 do, 
av 1100 ths at 3645; 10 do do, av 1550 ths at Gle; 2 do, 
ay 1150 ths at 7)c, by Farrell & McFlynn. 

Sales of 20 steers, av 2175 ths at 6.65; 5 do, av 1100 
ths at $640; 5 do, same price, av 1200 ths, by E. H 
Lames 


Sales of 10 steers, av 1260 thes at @7 30; 7 do. ay 1225 
ths at $7 10; 15 do, av 1127 ths at $7; 15 do, av 1180 the 
at $7 15, by J. F. Stetson. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STUKE, 
AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen # pair from 
754100 to $1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 2,a@6jc ¥ &. Fancy milch 

$50.a80. a ; 


We heard of no sales of working oxen; a very few 
pair only, wanted. They are worth from #100@225, 
when offered. Sales of I4oxen av 1400 ths at 6he; Is 
at $470 av 500 ths live; 10 steers av 1000 ths at 5}e, by 
Libby & Son. Sales of 8 oxen weight 9880 ths at 6hc; 8 | 
at $5 40 | 

Late arrivals and sales on Wednesday at Brighton. 

Pwenty-four carloads of cattle arrived for A. N 
Monroe, and 3 cars of sheep, by Hollis & Co. The 
market for milch cows was fair, and better than last 
Wednesday A few kept-over cows were sold. Sales 
of 2 choice milch cows at $50 each; 3 fair milkers for 
$120, and 2 kept-over cows that cost $75, were sold for 
$55 the pair, by Libby & Son. Sales of Western cat 
tle, 16 head, av 1155 ths at $705; 18 do av 1264 ths at | 
7c; 15 do av 1029 ths at 6}c; 18 do av 1073 hs at $6 60; 
20 do av 1105 hs at $6.55; 16 do av 1290 ths at $7 20, by 
A.N. Monroe. Sales of 4 new milch cows for #240; 2 | 
for $85; 2 for $110; 2 for #105, by J. S. Henry. Sales 
of 1 new milch cow for $45; 1 for $50, and 1 for $35, | 
by Aldrich & Co. Sales of 1 milch cow for $65, by ‘ 
W illiamson. Sales of milch cows from $37 a62, by __ 
J. Piper. Sales of 2 kept-over cows at $31@52, by J. | 
Draper. Sales of 2 milch cows at $50 each; 1 for $40, 
by J. B. Remick. Sales of 1 milch cow for $60; 2 for | 
$50 each ; 3 for $40, by F. Coolidge. Sales of ‘milch | 
cows from $40460, by A. Stone. | 

New MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS. — The m; 
ket shows but little life. Sales at a5 - =e wn a | 
we re effected. A good many common cows offered at 
#25435 per head. ~ales of 1 springer at $65; 2 mileh | 
cows at $42, and 355, by J. B. Sargent. Libby & Son | 
offered a choice of 6 mileh cows out of a herd of 50 
head, at $50 per head. Sales of 2 milch cows at $50 
each ; 5 from $3040 per head, by J. Weiler & Son. 

STORE PIGS AND Fat Hogs. a 
fifty-two pigs were offered, but me a nt 
ert; most of what were sold were taken by “opeceiat. | 
ors. The trade dull. Fat hogs in light supply from | 
the West, with no change in rates: 5}@6c. Country 
hogs 6}.47c, or as last week. We had not the intention 
last week of giving the impression that the market fi 
country hogs had advanced le per &, but quoted le oe 
i) higher, dressed weight, than Western were lve 
weight. 

VEAL CALVES.—The supply was rely 
light, and a fair demand; 15 Mead were sold from 315 
6c; 30 calves at 64c, av 125 the. ag 

Live PouLTRY.—Arrivals 1 ton, wi 
sake, and chiahons 900 per ®. » With mixed lots at 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2h@5ic y B 
$275a575 # head. Yearlings, 44,a6jc * OF 
Lambs 544@74 per bb. » edie Y i Spring 


The market for Northern flocks was well 
and strong prices generally paid. Were eK 
butchers have the past week handled Western flocks 
freely, the market would have shown an upward walk: 
but even with nearly 13,000 head of Western the market 
was fairly active for Northern, and the Yards were 

atanearly hour. Some Canada lambs were 





sold at 7c per th, of likely grade, weighing 60 Ms; an 
other lot of 17 of same weight at 7c; siso of corres 
ponding weight, alot of 57 sheep and lambs at 5e 
Sales of 65 sheep and lambs av 60 the, at She, by Libby 


& Son. A butcher bought 9! «pring lambs, weight 
4910 ths, at 6c; 25 sheep weighing 1970 the at 5« Sales 
of 39 sheep and lambs av 80 the at Sie, by Combe & 
Farrar; 82 Western lambs were sold at 6)c, weighing 
7680 the; xale of 116 lambs weighing 7330 ths at fhe; x4 
lambs weighing 5590 the at 6hc; Ss sheep 4160 the at 


4jc. Sales of 152 spring lambs and 14 sheep, ay 61 1 
at 6jc per b 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &« 

Brighton hides, 7}@7j ; countrydo, heavy 7@74, light 
6464; bull & stag hides,—a—c # 0; calf skins —ai 
¥%. Tallow—Brighton, 6a6/c; country,4a@4\c. West 
ern fat hogs, 5ja6c ¥ ; Store pigs, S@l0e at reta 
sucking pigs $1.50@5.00 ca; 












6ja7c. Sheared Skins 15@30c. Dairy sking 25 «50. 

each. Lamb skins 45455 

| GENERAL REMARKS.—There is a continue 

| demand for cattle, and a con unce of la ‘ 

| market as regards prices. The rates have iimy 

| the tune of Jajc # th, anxiously hoped f 

| dealer, and equally as anxious a desire ‘ 
might depreciate on the buyer's side 4 

have it, beef has for the past two weeks beer 

cle very much called for, thereby creating 
ily, and the arrivals have not been hieier 
cep beef at the former range We nd i 
heavy receipts of lambs and sheep, exceeding 
head, which will, when slaughtered, find a rea 
mand, We quote prices firm anda fairly a 
mand. Hog receipts the past week have been 
much shortened up from the West, whi 1 } 
icy on the part of the butchers, there ling 
weaken rates West eals are in stes 

with moderate supply Milch cows compa 

of sale, and can be bought r tha 





ago. Poultry at the rates of last week 


CATTLE MARKETS, 
Chicago, July 10, Hogs The 
l0c lower; rough packing and PI g 
heavy packing and shij yg 4545 55 y 
grades $4 W045 50; skips #4 VOGE 75; 14, t 
sold Catthe—market r Texa 
port grades at $67 


1sa4 


}75a7 1 good t 
i ‘ common } ‘ j > 
lexans $3 70a4 >> oom 
lower nite 


ing $4 045 30; heavy 
5 55; light bacon grades $5 0045 45 
Cattle—market 

Sh 50 a6 gor 
common to medium #4 W045 lexaus 
Sheep—market stead cou nt fair 3 
good to choice $4 0044 75; 
0 per head 





#15043 


WOOL MARKET. 


Boxton, Ju , 1Re4 


BUcTON 


The receipts ft domestic wool t past we 
largely exceeded any previous week 
ing to upwards of 10,000,000 Ibs, and stock 
quence are rapidly accu lat I 
| good assortment of all kinds offering 
rers are quite ind rent, purchasing 
wanted. There is more or 

and offers have been made for 

so low that they were ) 
Michigan X fleece 
but as these prices would | ota 
generally been de ne ( vi an X 
been sold to some exte , 4 
fair quotatior 
that forced sale uve be ‘ wer | 
is almost impx le yi ble tem. 
Ohio fleeces, a er ? has we ne 





at 33a54e, and Ohio and Pennsy! 
rhe principal sales of the week 
range of 34 ih ne 
nominally 36a2se # th for M 
The sales of unwashed we 
and include 326,500 ths Texas 
ths Georgia, ths We 
Prices cover a wide range 





and 450,50¢ 


some lots of fine unwashes 
prices that would not « 
pound 


but the 


Wool has never | 
came remark apy 


i 





u aw = we ‘ irk 


bor | 


of the week anu 








ash 


a, al 
Michiga 


+ 


" and 200,f t \ i 
Other Fleece The P 1 OK TT] 
at 25 atin tt 
Combing 
23,000 ths Ot 
and delaine at 
Vala deiaine at , tw L i) 
Mc; 800 ths Ohio con 
laine at Sk« 
unwashed combing 





California Wool—The sales it 00 fhe ¥1 
l6e; and 10,000 ths spring on 4 , 
Pulled Wool—The sales inch 
cy 000 The ut SO auc O00 tt \ 
Cailfornia pulled on 
Scoured Wool The sales ineluc ! Ont 
iat Ibs at 40 0 Ti 
and 14,000 ths at 37 ( wt 
Sundries The es it - yg 
400 ths cotts at < and 4S LC ‘ | 
terhis 
Foreign Wow! 
land at SSa40e; 40, tt New 
40,000 ths Australia at 5 i ths N y 
and 13,000 ths Australia 
Cordova carpet, suy 
17,000 the Mecite abe 


Shipping List 


FISH MARKET. 


Gloucester, J 4, ISS4 Ther 
changed but litth 
iri at] vious i \tel ' 
ment in the k ke i ‘ We 


(reorge fresl ‘ uu ¢ ' " ‘ . . 
ic for g » in cargo | rhe t market re 
mains iiet, t ye ( l =4 

per qt t large, and 2 f ll; new Western 
Bank #4 00 and $3 00; s ee 24 

knglish « ed 2 > nd ee j Cusk #2 & 
haddock $2 00, pollock # , and hak ‘ ] 
smoked ha ; : - 
fish a5 per t i herring 
smoked alew We | " t S20) 
Eastern round herring $3 004475; Nova Ss is] 





Hish tongue tl i 
$6 50 per bbl 


#3 50; « 





Matters, 


PRICES 


Financial 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING 


WEDNESDAY, July 16, Ise4 
l ss] Pacific ¢ VO . . i 
“ 4$h's ies 
“ 4s 
ad 3s *“e «# « . . *-* 6 -6°)¢ Be . . ** . 
Dist. of Colum! 658 «2 » ese eee | 
tch., Top. & Santa Fe K. KR. Ist me 78 c eo « 118 
Eastern KR. R.6s .... ° 1 
Hartford & Erie R. R.7s .. ( 
New York & New England R. R. 7s. eevee 
New Mexico & So. Pacific R. R. 78 .«.. 065. 1 
DE OS nove escerveeseseee da 
Union Pacitic R. R. &s sinking fund 
Boston Water Power Co 
| Boston Land Company 
| Boston Gas Light Co & 
Bell Telephone ..... — ceeees 
Boston & Albany R. RK... . cee eeses IH 
| boston & Lowell R. RR. wn we ee ee ee Ul 
boston & Maine KR. KR. .... ecovvvcecss JH 
boston & Providence R. KR. . . coeoeeovns I 
Cheshire R.R. pref... ° , Trees s 
Concord R.R. . os : wie ere } 
Connecticut River BR. R at 
TS ee ee ae — . °° 0 
TO ih Ue «sk ees eee co vesen a 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. . nee e 6 Oe 
Maine Central R.R wwe a i ~. & 
| Nashua & Lowell R. R °° : oteseces 
New York & New England R. R te oe ‘* 0 
Northern R.R..... ° s 8 . oe aa 
| Norwich & Worcester R. R . ° sa oo 
| Ogdensburg & Lake Ch | nk. R 10 


Old Colony R. KR... . . . ; 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. ... ++. U 
Rutland, R. R. pref... 8 

Union Pacific R. R asl 
Vermont & Canada KR. K 
Vermont & Massachusett«R. RK 
Worcester & Nashua R 


DIPHTHERIA! 





Sing - PROSTRATION which follows 
Diphtheria, and the per ney with 
which it clings to the patir are We 
known to all who hay id any experience 
with this terrible disea 
The following letter shows how the ce. 
storing and invigorating properties of 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla: 
eradicates the poisoned matter from it, 


bringing to the canvalescent the color, life 
and vigor of robust health, 





LOWELL, MAss 
Messrks. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen-- 
My little girl had the diphtheria last April 
he disease left her very weak, blood poor, 
with no appetite, and she could not seem to 
rally from its effects. Hoop’s SARSAPARII 
LA Was recommended by a neighbor. Aft 
she had been taking it a few days we notice: 
achange for the better —she began to eat 
with a relish. It seemed to take out tl 
poison the disease had left in her blood, th 
change being very noticeable in her fac 
She took ittwo nionths and fully regained 
her health, much to our delight. We now 
recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA witha 
great deal of pleasure. Very truly yours, 
J. R. SMITH, 
19 Butterfield Street. 


“That Extreme Tired F eeling.” 


“The first bottle has done my daughter a 
at deal of good; her food does not dis- 
ress her now, nor does she suffer from that 
reme tired feeling which she did before 
taking Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA.” 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1 a bottle or 
six bottles for €5. Prepared by C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Tooth-Powder, Only 25 Cents. 


Northern dressed } ge. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
| Beal Estate---Stock. 


1884 


We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 6 
CGUARDIAN’S SALE 


held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng- F 
> REAL ESTATE IN THE T 8S OF 
gland, however local it may be, and we would respect- O Rochester. Marion, Wareham, Carver and Ply- 
mouth, in the County of Plymouth, Mass. 
By virtue of a license from the Judge of Probate 


fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
County and Village S os, F "Cc 
pte pot cea =. 8, Farmers’ Clubs, and all within and for the County, Middlesex, the under- 
1ich intend to hold an exbibi. signed, guardian of BARTLETT R. and THomas C. 
ATWoop of Malden, in said County of Middlesex, 








New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBEITH, 


Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 














cause the Egyptian Conference has approved Eng- 
land’s pro} 3. 

Latest advices from Madagascar state that the 
Hovas are actively preparing to resist the French. 
Heavy fighting is imminent. 

Advices received from St. Paul de Loanda, on 
the west coast of Africa, under date of June 11th, 
state that the French were encroaching, and had 
had a conflict with Stanley's men. 


CALL ON 


PARKER & WOOD, 


‘49 No. Market St., Boston, 


Tuesday, and will not do anything before 
Monday, it being doubted that one will be 
started up again on this crop. There are two 
others, with a combined capacity of 1400 
barrels, that do not pretend to run at all. 
The Washburn Mills, however, do not show 
any signs of letting up in the tremendous rate 
at which they are turning out flour. They 
early took the lead in the quantity of flour 
made and continue to hold i , and it is stated 


INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 
AYER’S PILLS. 
Kidney Diseases 


Dyspepsia 
Is one of the most dangerous of the dis-| Also spring from disorders of the diges- 
eases caused by these complaints. Affect- | tive functions, and are not only exceed- 








a 


* * 
ADVERTISING RATES. tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of suc . : Bu Wwe Notice > ; . i i 
exhibitions as soon as the tr poste i — on very good authority that they will be run $ $5 4 a. » AMINE THE minors, will sell by Public Auction, on MONDAY, ing as it does the centre of life—the| ingly painful in themselves, but have 
ed upon. this way until the end of the crop. It is a ee August 4, 1884, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, one un- stomach — it quickly deranges — -~ symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 
“ = divided fourth ‘part of the following described Real the whole system, physical and mental. Its | matism, which are of the gravest charac- 


State, Provincial, &c, 
Connecticut, . .. . . Meriden, 


Estate, owned by the late James H. Clark, at the time 


symptoms ure manifold, ] y iter. The “k . 
of his decease, viz: His homestead farm, situated in 4 are manitow, and many of|ter. The work of the 


t kidneys is the 
them so serious that they are generally | purifying of the blood. 1 


great mystery to the average flour man where 
When, through 


tdvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ota. per line, 
they put so much of their product.” 


ROSS 


- Scrofula. 


+ + «+ + «Sept. 16-19 
































Each subsequent insertion, 8 * « «4 Eastern Maine Bangor Sept. 9-12 A dicine that dest 1 Rochest in the © t f Pi th tain 
; aster preee bo + 6 6+ Oe 2 A medicine that destroys the germs of Scrot ster, in the County of Plymouth, containing “ ad ¢ reate: ci S ise: , i 
nusiness Notices, frst «@¢ «6 h&« soon OD Oe SER, Lewiston, ... . . Sept. 23-26 r aay: ula and has the power to root yee is appre- a aeres of land, with good buildings — regarded and treated as special maladies, | dise ase, they cease to do this, 
Mass o . HE RK riate »aftiicted. Theremarkable cure an ng the same i 
Each subsequent we 17 8 ble Mechanics, . . . Boston, . . . . Sept. 10-Noy. 1 — — ot man Gees tal Fey deeds. vig’ ile ees . The Only Cure | Prompt Relief 

Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ “ 4 pe fuglea xe ‘a N ‘ul - Reve. 1-5 At present we depend for cork upon the by testimonials, prove eee . Jr.,to James H. Clark, dated June For the — — ot dyspeptic dis-| Must be accorded to avert most serious 
; vew Ie » + « « «Manchester, N. H. Sept. 1-5 | © . ‘ri 2 ite » » 1829, and recorded with the Plymouth County- eases, is in a medicine that will re ye its | consequence: dicine 4 
\ivertivements must be sent in as early in the week ae wa + + 66 6 Ls. bw ere Sept. 4-10 Countrees bord =. the Mediterranean. In HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA deeds, Book 166, P 282. 3 pe ima "aus “st ‘ i . ° stome ‘he pain by. dullit ‘i ol "eet ibill c ‘that 
priebicatin' y Rhode Island, . Providence Sept 2-26 these countries the actual market value of Wm ~~ ttelbeneygpin 4 > Rates IE (hed. seed Jane ag A ‘ ause, 7 a pomes h,| pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
«day, to seoure insertion, | a oo) a ORY aR ee pe were a reliable medicine, containing remedial oF a2 ? : wy ge , P ‘ ver, kidneys, and bowels to a healthful | stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
prneradtignsayersiies yg pied in | County end Lood. = is ten times what it was at the beginning agents which cradicate Serofuls from thé ON ae ee pease ; ~ condition. ‘Any other treatment is as use-| infinitely more harm than good. To re- 
of the century, and it is likely to fe still blood. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by g | May 27, 1844. Book 218, pages 159, 160. less as an effort would be to make a watch | store them to health, the kidneys must be 
F keep time by simply gilding its case, when | cleansed, their inflammation allayed, and 


altiah Clark, adm. to James H. Clark, dated June 
5, 1829, Book 167, page 31. 
Jonathan K. Peek 


pareil measure. MAINK, 


- » Houlton, ... 


ee In Sardinia 8; ly iin ie widealers. C. 1. Loop & Co., Lowell, Ma 
 ahrediadiniddnkialindls oe ee tiie oe gher. Sardinia, Siclly and Naples, ex- VL d ; - 
+» Bept. 17, 18 | tensive cork plantations are being destroyed it had a broken main-epring. their strength restored. 





<erted without extra charge. | Buxton and Hollis,. . Buxton,. .... . Oct. 1-3 ; : te ham, adm } 
< ~ - : nd ‘ - % ; " . to James H. Clark, 
crtisement inserted for lews than one dollar. | Cumberland Farin: Club, Cumberiaad, 2 0s% 1-4 | OF the Purpose of obtaining the tannin of | 3M ywvingee nnd Death maiden Rounseviile, Jr adit to. James Hi ry = angen agers ae 
rms for Probate and Farm Advertising. | FranklinCo.,. .... . Farmington, . . Oct. 7-9 | SUPerior quality yielded by the bark and car- ca) q 15, Pane 7 Meng a yams mg H. Clark, Are the best medicine to accomplish the | Do this more effectually than any other. 
“Bret . led, ii i Their diuretic effect is not less marked 


necessary work of cleansing, a | 
a 


o 2 of s 1 » ] ; i ; 
bonate of soda from the ashes of the wood. Also, the Brett farm, so called, in said Rochester, 


a@ above are net prices for all advertising less poe Se ER A. Rockland, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1-3 | ! — b - 
3 umount. li a North, .. = aterville, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 | This destruction has been going on for years, MARRIED containing about sixty acres, with some buildings and restoring. They are more thorough | and beneficial than their purgative power. 
; : . . » Damariscotta, a thereon, and being the same conveyed by heirs of in their purgative effect than any others,| Not only do they, at once, by a moving 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

ving gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 

leetions in the following Counties in 


1 


+» « FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 


EVER, .. « © e « WINDSOR Co., VT. 
LARDSON, . . . WASHINGTON Co., Vr. 
WINGATE, . » « « « ANDROSCOGGIN, 
MBERLAND and KENNEBKC Co., ME. 
ARNES, +» « « « MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
EVENS a 
juested to forward their subscrip- 
i1iting for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
rs who pay not less than one year 
, will also receive, in connection 
N ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
bers of THE POULTRY POST, 
istrated, and thoroughly practical 
ted entirely to the poultry interest. 
Post is not an advertising sheet, jus a 
blication, containing in each issue 


olumns of just such practical in- 


the breeding, rearing, feeding, 


4 of poultry, as is needed by 


turmer, and it will be furnished 


ibove terms, without fur- 


ST w also be sent, on ines tieedne — 2s . . 
ur old subscrit were temperaiure of fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
+O old subscribers. “*heste ‘heste . 9 . a 
er salt _—— dp deta? <* ; | It prefers land sloping to the southward and 
pon our list, who Danbury,.......Danbury, .....Oct. "7-11 | near the sea. (rranite lands and slatey, 
r in advance from carer Eg _ a +: eS =. : sandy and silicious soils are very unsuitable, | 
. armington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 | , Yy - po ie . on vasie 
will receive the | Guilford,..... » .G@uilferd, «.. . - Oct. ; | and it does not take kindly to damp soils. It 
Killingworth, ... . Killingworth, . . . Sept. 24 | grows spontaneously in virgin soils where 
he > ’ > l > i . eye ope oon ° 
the Poultry Post, | Milford and Orange, . Milford, . . . . . . Sept. ¥11 | silica or silico-argillaceous compounds abound. 
, New London Co., - Norwich, e Sept. 23-25 ; 5 “ - 

We are obliged to make | Simsbury, ..... .Simsbury,.....Oct. 8,9 Lands suitable for the vine are also suitable 
have the subscriptions | Sufield, .-. ++. - Suffield... .. . . Oct 1,2 | for the cork.— Mercantile Journal. 
lave the suvecripr Stafford, . « . Stafford Springs, . Oct. 8-10 | 

same date, thus avoiding | Tolland, . - + Rockville, o « Oct. 14,15 a 

pars or Uni Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, .. . Sept. 1:-19 
r those of the | We=tbrook, . Westbrook, . . . . Oct. 8 MILK BY WEIGHT. 


wn books, o 





Farmers’ Directory, 


cards appear in this 


reliable in the 


Business Honse whs 8 


mn are among the best and most 


kets and Crates, 


Strawberry Bas 
dr tho 


b ve hundre 
RUSSIA MATS, 
ISAAC LOCKE & CO., 
COSTS SLON MELRCIIANTS, 
09 and 101 F. H. Market, 


1 on isand. 


tying Asparagus, &c 


“7, 


And Basement Is, South Side, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
n Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
‘ Country Consignmeuts Solicited. 
tlackstone St., under New England House. 


FLOUR 





BROOKS. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 
INSURANCE. 
Oulncy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
H FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 





e-Insurance, 





ve past year, «. . 
athe past year, ... 
LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


$26,117,877.00. 

fotal Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Expiring Policy: 50 per 
on } years, and 20 per 


m every 
0 per cent. 
IsRA E W. Munroe, Pres’t and Treas. 

y 17 


s A. HOWLAND, Sec’y 


Heneral Hutelligence. 





TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE. 
National Assoc iation of the Teachers 
which for two or three years 
is held its meetings at the West, met 
innual meeting at Cornell Uni- 
+tith and 25th ultimo, and at 


York State Experiment Station on 
lhe attendance was not large, but 

h engaged the attention 
were full of interest. Among 
we were Prof. George E. Mor- 
\gricultural College, Prot 
, Director of Ohio Experi- 
Prof. R »berts, Prof. Comstock, 
vell of Cornell University, Dr 
brot Babeock of the New 
Station, and President 
Farmers’ Club, be- 
ntatives of the agricul- 
the two days at Cornell 
is given to an exami- 
epartments connected 


ura 


ture, the geological, me- 

iry, botanical, and other de- 

h their ample apparatus and 

ind in discussing various matters 
with teaching and applying these 
The 
manual labor were thoroughly ex- 
ind the course to be adopted was re- 


vivantages and drawbacks of 


irded as depending on local and other cir- 
The meeting at the Experiment 
at (ieneva, gave the members an op- 
tunity of examining the experiments in 
and a conversational discussion took 
t suggested by the hundreds of speci- 

f varieties of corn on exhibition in the 

m. We give, very briefly, some of the 
The nu- 
varieties 


stances. 


mn 


nts presented in this discussion. 
is specimens of ears embraced 
southern corn, the ears of which measured 
inches in diameter, to small pop varie- 

in inch long, and half an inch in diame- 
ind many other variations. It was agreed 
the best sorts for profitable farm cultiva- 
which bore a good single ear 


were those 
each stalk. If there were more than one, 


diffi- 


be 


ver ones were smaller, and more 
to husk, and the ears generally must 
ler, or else the plants have more space to 
Prof. Roberts said the largest crop he 
raised had only 85 ears on 100 stalks. 
rfect ear should be nearly cylindrical, 
same size throughout, be full and 

it the apex, and with a small stalk so 

ik off easily. This is indicated by the 
ing slightly contracted at the base. 
a cob is not desirable, as the ears 
o readily. G. E. McCann of El- 
ferred a long, white flint, eight-rowed 
Prof. Morrow would choose a sixteen- 
, of uniform size, nine or ten inches 
with depth of Kernel, and with as small 
is other qualities would admit.—Coun- | 


irge 
rv 8 


eman, 


PEACH CROP. | 


estimates have 


THE 
the past two months 
ide, guess work indulged in, and an- 

ents sent forth of the millions upon 
us of peaches to be expected from Dela- 
But not until about the first week in 
a reliable estimate made. All 
ingers are past, the dropping season— 
it over, and what fruit now re- 
ipon the trees in the Peninsula, can be 
ipon as sure of ripening and being 

] 


be 


s very certain that the yield will be one 
largest ever known; probably the 
st, except that of 1875. There ought 
it least seven million baskets of mar- 
ru That is the estimate made by 
' \ growers in the best parts of the State. 
oad managers and shipping agents are 
paring to handle about seven million bas- 
These figures really represent a bigger 
than that of 1875, for the acreage of or- 
sis much smaller now than then. 
uring these past ten years Delaware has 
irned a good lesson concerning the peach 
just such as Western States and Terri- 
learning, or have learned, about 
‘heat and cattle. It will not do to depend 
nasingle crop. Diversity of products is 
essential to prosperity. 

len years ago all Delaware was a peach 
rchard. Grain, grass, market-gardens, and 
‘li other fruits were abandoned, and every 
available acre, almost, was given up to peach- 
“s. ‘This year there is a greater uniformity 

oth quantity and quality of the crop, than 
has been noticed for some years. 

Ihe outlook for other fruit, of which the 
acreage is now increasing largely from year 
o year, is generally pee 9 with the ex- 
“puon of pears. ‘They suffered much from 
the frosts, and the crop will be small. 

Next week is expected to bring the ad- 
vance guard of the crop of handsome peaches. 
Hales” are arriving this week from Delaware, 
and dealers in this fruit are in the best of 
Shape to handle them, the rush commencing 


hi 


it 


Ss are 
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Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook, ... 


- «Sept. 16-18 


Ossipee Valley,. . ..Cornish, .... .Sept 16-18 
Oxford Co, ... . .South Puris,. .. . Oct. 7-9 
Sagadahoc,. ..... Topshum, .... .Oct. 14-16 
WaldoCo.,...... Beltast, ... - - Oct. 8,9 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe,..... . Oct. 1-2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
- Sept. 24, 25 
VERMONT. 

. Vergennes, ... 


Champlain Valley, . . Sept. 16-18 





Franklin Co. .... .Sheidon, .....Sept. 3-5 

Lamoille Valley, . . . Morristown, . . «Sept. 23-25 | 

Poultney, ..... .Poultney,. .. .Sept. 9-11 | 
MASSACHUSFTTS. 

Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, Sept. 30, Oct 


Barnstable, . 


o 0 « « oe Barmstubie, ¢ . « . Be 
Berkshire, ... -« 


. . Pittsfield,. . . 









Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, .... . Ss 

eae . . Taunton, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1,2 
Brockton, .. ... . » Brockton, .... .Oct. 1-3 
Deerfield Valley, . . .Charlemont, .. . Sept. 18, 19 
OE sisvuse ed Haverhill, .. . . Sept. 2%, 24 
Franklin,. ... .. + Greentield, .. . . Sept. 25, 26 


- « «Chicopee, ... . .Sept. 9, 10 
Hampden East,. . . . Palmer, + « « . Sept. 16, 17 
Hampshire,. .....Ambherst,.... . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 


Hampden, 








Northampton, . . Oct. 1-3 
Highland, ... . . . Middlefield, ... .Sept. 3, 4 
Hingham, . + » Hingham, ... . . Sept. 23, 24 
Hoosac Vall y,. . . .North Adams,. . . Sept. 16, 17 
Housatonic, ... . . Gt. Barrington, . . Sept. 24-26 
Hillside, . - » Cummington, . . . Sept. 23, 24 


. » Marshtield, 
. West Tisbury, . 
. Waltham,. . 
. Lowell, . . Sept. 9, 10 
Framingham, . . . Sept. 16, 17 
. . Nantucket, . - Sept. 3, 
Bridgewater, .. 
Union, « «+ - . Blandtord, .. . .Sept. 17-19 
Worcester, ..... . Worcester, , . . Sept. 18, 19 | 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, Sept. 23, 24 


» « » - Sept. 10-12 
Sept. 50, Oct. 1 


Marsiitieid, ° 
Marthe’s Vineyard, . 
Middlesex, .... 
Middlesex, North, 
Middlesex, South, 
Nantucket, . . 

Plymouth, 


Worcester, Northwest, Athol, Sept. 50, et. 1 

Worcester, South, . Sturbridge, Sey". 11, 12 

Worcester, West, ..Barre, ... » Sert.:5 .6 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Aquidneck,. ... . .Newport, .... . Sept. 16-18 

Washington,..... West Kingston, - Sept. 9-11 


Woonsocket, .... . Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 16-18 


, Willimantic, . 
. Bo. Woodstock, . 


. Bept. 30-Oct. 2 


Willimantic Far. Club 
. Sept. 16-18 


W oodstock, ees 


IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at | 
the Grand Union Hore., opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


One of the curiosities to be exhibited at the 
New Orleans exposition is a palmetto stump com- 
pletely petritied. It was dug up recently from the 
sand on the beach at Mount Pleasant, 8. C , and 
weighs forty pounds. It is solid stone, and the 
grain of the Palmetto wood is easily discerned. It 
is said to be the only instance on record in which 
palmetto wood has ever become petrified. 


A PoruLaR FaLtacy.—Many people think that 
Rheumatism cannot be cured. It is caused by a | 
bad state of the blood which deposits poisonous 
matter in the joints and muscles causing lameness, 
stiffness and swelling of the joints, and excrucia- 
ting pains. Kidney-Wort will certaifily effect a 
cure. It acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
stimulating them to a healthy action, purifies and 
enriches the blood and eliminates the poison from 
the system. Go to the nearest druggist, buy Kid- 
ney-Wort and be cured. 


AMERICAN farmers are warned of the develop- 
ment in central Germany of a small, active, black 
bug, which lives on young beets. It ruins them, 
and its devastating progress is most rapid. One 
peasant proprietor killed 1800 of these pests within 
the space of a few rods. 

“100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


ENGLISH farmers now offer 3d. per dozen for 
sparrows’ heads, and the same price per dozen for 
their eggs. Even these low prices have stimulated 
a raid of almost complete extermination in some 
counties. } 


AYyek’s Pills possess the positive virtues of some 
of the best known medicinal plants, prepared and 
combined with scientitic skill—rejecting the crude 
and drastic portions, and retaining only the active 
principle—the part which cures and does not barm. 
if you are sick try them. 


AN attempt is making in the South to increase 
the cultivation of pomegranates, by showing that 
the trees will yield about 1500 lbs. fruit to an acre, 


and yield a gross return in money of over $700. 


Imevure Biroop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
affections. As a blood purifier it 
Its effects are wonderful. 


and cure these 
has no equal. 

Mi.uions of dead fish are now floating on Lake 
Ontario. They are believed to be young shad 
hatched at Seth Green’s fish-breeding establish- 
ment at Rochester, N. Y., and placed in streams 
tributary to the lake. 


In the Hop Plaster are united Fresh Hobs, Gums 
and Balsams, and its power is wonderful in curing 


Back Ache, Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, Pain in 
the Side or Soreness anywhere. Thousands testify 
to this. 

Tue smallest salary paid by the Government | 


to a Postmaster last year was 9 cents, the amount 
being determined by the number of stamps can- 
celed. This Postmaster resides in a town of North 
Carolina. 

THe Poutrry Keeper, printed at Chicago, IIL, 
is the best poultry journal ever published.— Woon- 
socket R. 1., Patriot. Read their large advertise- 
ment in another column. 


. » . Sept. 23-24 | 


. Sept. 17-19 | 


| franchise 


while planting has not even replaced the trees 
destroyed, except in France and its African 
dependency. 

As long ago as 1882 the French Govern- 
ment appropriated forty-five hundred francs, 
which were to be divided among those who, 
planting in 1825, should possess at the expi- 
| ration of ten years plantations of ten thou- 
| sand vigorous saplings. In 1834 only three 
— had been entitled to the reward. But 
‘rance has now over five hundred thousand 





acres of cork plantations in Algiers, yielding | 


a considerable revenue to the State. 

About fifty years ago the Spanish began to 
encourage the planting of the cork oak, and 
the number of trees in that country has in- 
creased. This increase would have been 
greater but for the fact that, while in some 
provinces cork has become the chief source of 
wealth, in others, many proprietors destroyed 
their trees in order to clear their ground ‘for 
more valuable productions. The cork oak 
grows to the height of about fifty feet. 
| In Algeria and in the Spanish province of 
| Estremadura the development of the tre 
| somewhat greater. The tree reaches a great 
}age. It continues to grow for one hundred 





ec 18 


growth it still yields cork, though of an infe- 
rior quality. In some parts of Spain it is 
customary to destroy the tree when the qual- 
ity of its cork begins to deteriorate. In Eu- 
rope the tree is met with as high as forty-five 


| degrees north, but it needs a warm climate. | 


In France and in Spain it is found sixteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, while 
in Algeria it occuirs at double that altitude. 


The tree can bear a minimum average annual | 


The Farm, Field and Fireside says that if 
the tests of noted cows were made known in 
quarts instead of pounds, the experiments 


| would be more easily understood by farmers. 


“It may be supposed,” its editor continues, 
‘that every farmer knows how many pounds 
of milk are contained in a gallon, but the com- 
mon custom of measuring 


with the liquid sys- 
tem is not easily usurped, and we may safely 


assert that there are hundreds of farmers who | 


read of the yield of cows, given as so many 
pounds of milk, yet do not feel competent to 
stae what that quantity should be in liquid 
measure. The method of weighing by the 
scales also misleads, as the quantity is usually 
seemingly larger than that from good dairy 
cows ; but give the record in quarts, and ev- 
ery farmer understands the quantity at once. 
*‘Milk does not weigh the same under all 
conditions. A gallon of new milk should 
weigh eight pounds and eight ounces, or two 
pounds and two ounces per quart. It re- 
quires a pencil and paper for a farmer to re- 
duce a certain number of pounds to the more 
familiar quarts, owing to the weight of a quart 
exceeding two pounds, and with a fraction 
to contend against. Again, skimmed milk 
weighs an ounce more to the gallon, or eight 
pounds and nine ounces, while cream weighs 
only eight pounds and four ounces. 
**Butter-milk, however, weighs eight pounds 
and eight and a half ounces, and the fraction 
in that case is a bother. Few farmers read 


the milk records closely when pounds are | 


given, for they do not wish too much arithme- 
tic in simple statements, although the weight 
system may be preferable at times; but give 
the production in quarts, and greater interest 
will be created in the tests. for the easier and 
more thoroughly understood the experiments, 
the better for those who make them and for 
those who are indirectly interested.” 


te The Committee engaged in revising the 
Old Testament bave finished their labors. 
After submission to the convocation the Test- 
ament will be issued to the public. 


Wo.ves abound in Wilkinson county, Miss. 
They recently killed more than fifty sheep in a 
single night. 


The World Abroad. 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- | 


PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
The last attempt to arrange a compromise of the 
question, has failed. The Marquis of 
Salisbury maintains his position that there should 
be no franchise bill passed without a redistribution 


| of Parliamentary seats. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord We- 
myss announced that he would postpone unti 
Thursday the submission of his motion that the 
House consider and pass the franchise bill. 

Ear! Granville announced in the House of Lords 
on Monday, that the government would introduce a 
bill for a redistribution of Parliamentary seats at 
the end of the autumn season, if the franchise bill 
were passed now. 

The present session of Parliament will be closed 
as soon as possible, awaiting only the conclusion of 
the Egyptian conference. The autumn session will 
probably open in the latter part of October, several 


cif? pnd head of cattle and horace were | [mportant meastres going over until that tne 
recently. Nat asi >| ‘There was considerable rioting at various places 
is | in Ireland on Saturday last, the anniversary of the 
EXPLORERS say that no better grazing lands | Battle of the Boyne. At Carrickhill, near Belfast, an 
exist than the 8000 acres of grass found on the | Orangeman shot a Roman Catholic. The police 
Aleutian or Fox Islands, which lie to the west of | arrived and arrested the Orangeman, but he was 
Alaska. | rescued by his friends. Fighting ensued, and was 


THE NEW YORK FISHERY COMMIS- 
SION. 

The amount of money expended by the 
New York Fish Commission from 1868 to 
IS83 inclusive is $206,131.91, including the 
sum paid for the hatchery house at Caledonia, 
and the fitting up of a subordinate establish- 
ment at Cold Spring, on Long Island. For 
thirteen years there has been an annual dis- 
tribution of fish—a year being required to 
commence operations, and one being lost by 
the veto of the appropriation by Gov. Cor- 
nell. During that time there have been 
hatched, and turned loose, in their native or 
other appropriate waters in this State, 55,- 
554,300 shad, 11,519,000 salmon trout, 6,- 
909,200 brook trout, 4,499,000 California 
trout, 45,300 hybrid trout, 2,000 Kennebec 
salmon, 678,000 California salmon, 18,000 
land-locked salmon, 2,480,000 white fish, 
900,000 frost fish, 34,920 mature black bass, 
3,000 mature pike perch, 155,000 sturgeons, 
beside other minor fish. The first distribu- 
tion of brook trout was made in 1874, when 
the Establishment that was afterwards pur- 
chased was leased with a view to its subse- 
quent acquisition. 

The California or rainbow trout all came 
from one lot of three hundred eggs purchased 
in California from a private individual, and 
received not in the best of condition. The 
first distribution was made in 1879, and some 
of the original stock are still living, and 
promise to keep up their fertility. The hy- 
brids are a cross between the lake trout and 
brook trout, and promise an improvement on 
both species. They have shown themselves 
to be abundantly reproductive, although, 
among the eggs, are found more unimpreg- 
nated ones than among the pure breeds of 
either species. 

Farmers should bear in mind that water- 
culture can be made a part of agriculture, 
not that it is expected that farmers should 
devote their time to hatching the eggs of 
trout, or of any of the more tender varieties, 
or of necessity to the hatching of any eggs at 
all, if they have not the special taste and the 
leisure; but where there are streams on, or 
adjoining the farm, they should give their at- 
tention to introducing the proper kind of fish, 
especially such as one of ke ifferent species 
of bass. These will increase rapidly, and 
take care of their own young, and by devour- 
ing useless varieties, will supply food for the 
table, to say nothing of that which most of us 
enjoy, a day’s sport with the rod.—American 
Agriculturist. 


Fiour av Mixnearo.is.—Minneapolis is 
the milling centre of the country, but there 
now appears to be a let up in the production 
except in a few instances. The well-known 
Washburn Mill made, sold and shipped, from 








shipment, largely bakers’ brands. We doubt 

if any mill in this or any other country can 

show such a result. The Northwestern Mil- 

ler of the 4th inst. says: ‘“The total output 

last week was 108,300 panty ae 18,- 
r 

050 barrels for the six work > 


April 1 to July 1, 450,000 barrels of flour. | ing all roads leading into Italy, to prevent the in- 
ote : rt for | troduction of cholera. All travellers, includin 
Considerable of this flour was taken those from Switzerland, are subjected to a querame 


continued fur some time, but ended by the arrest of 
some of the rioters, who were promptly tried, con- 
| victed and imprisoned. Excitement still prevails 
| in the town, and a renewal of the trouble is expect- 
ed 
At Cleator a fight took place between Orangemen 
and Nationalists, in the course of which several 
persons were injured, and one killed. 


| 
Egypt. 

A despatch from Assouan says: The treachery 
of the Mudir of Dongola is at last confirmed. The 
Christians in the town are imprisoned and have 
been compelled to turn Mohammedan to escape the 
vengeance of the Mudir. El Mahdi has made the 
Mudir his emir. ‘he battle of Vebbeh was an in- 
| vention of the Mudir’s brain. He has control of 
all telegraphic communication with Dongola, and 
has been deceiving the Khedive since the 20th ult., 
when he actually had possession of Dongola in the 
name of the Mahdi. 

Seventeen fugitives have arrived from Berber, 
and confirm the reported fall of that town. 

It is reported that Osman Digna has seized Asis, 
a port on the Red Sea, about six miles south of 
Suakim. 

Owing to the improved method of irrigation, an 
unusually abundant cotton crop in Egyptis expect- 
ed. 


France. 


The mortality from cholera at Marseilles is in- 
creasing, and also at Toulon, and there is a frantic 
rush of the populace to escape from the infected 
cities. Several manufacturing establishments at 
Marseilles have been closed by order of the muni- 
cipality, to prevent the spread of the disease, thus 
throwing a large number of artisans out of em- 
ployment. The working men’s commission has is 
sued a red placard to unemployed working men, in 
which appear the words: “The action of the muni- 
cipality has left us nothing but suicide or a hideous 
death from hunger or epidemic.” Calls to arms 
have been issued and excited meetings held, but as 
yet no outbreak has taken place. 

The Chamber of Deputies, by a unanimous vote, 
has passed a bill appro wiating 2,000,000 francs for 
the relief of the cholera sufferers, and 500,000 
francs to defray the expenses iucurred in combat- 
ing the epidemic. J 

The Minister of Commerce has written a letter to 
the Academy of Medicine, asking that the Academy 
give an authoritative opinion in regard to the treat- 
ment of cholera cases and the best measures to pre- 
vent an extension of the disease, but the Academy 
points to the fact that its advice to omit the na- 


and declines further answer. 

The ninety-fifth anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille was celebrated at Paris on Monday with 
great eclat. : p 
and bunting. Two reviews of troops were held. 
who cheered the soldiers heartily. 
places of amusement. 


granted the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs a 
delay of two days, but that if it then fails to give 
assent to the terms submitted by France, Admiral 
Courbet’s squadron will bombard the forts at 
Shanghai, and Admiral Lespes will disembark his 
forces at Foo Choo, and seize the arsenal there. 
Two ironclads have left Brest to re-inforce Admiral 
Courbet. 
General Items. 


In consequence of Dr. Koch’s report on the 
cholera in France, the German government has re- 
quested the various Federal States to adopt meas- 
ures for the ae of the introduction of the 
disease into Germany. Italian troops are blockad- 


tine. 

An attempt was made a few days to wreck a 
railway train on which the Emperor of Austria was 
travelling, but the criminals made a mistake in the 
train, and the Emperor escaped. 

aay er is pooposng to Lee nsay Med military post 
near Archangel, and to station a permanent! 
in the White Sea. “ 


| and fifty or two hundred years, and after its | 


tional fete of July 14th at Paris was unheeded, 


The houses were decorated with flags 
They were witnessed by thousands of persons, 
Great crowds 
also attended the open-air concerts, and other 


M. Patenotre, the French Minister to China, has 





In Dorchester, July 9, by Rev. Nathan Hunt, Mr. 
Thomas W. Pond of Milton to Miss Estella Scott of 
Dorchester. 

In Newburyport, July 5, by Rev. J. Peterson, Chas. 
Wentworth to Sophia Castle both of Newburyport. 

In North Scituate, July 2, by Rev. T. N. Shepard, 
George B. Vinalto Ellen M. Bailey, both of North 

Scituate. 

In West Newton, July 10, by Rev. O. D. Kimball, 
Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence and Miss Effie D. Fiske. 

In Arlington, July 9, by Rey. Robert G. Seymour, 
D. D., Mr. Wm. P. Schamb of Arlington and Miss Lu- 
cy M. Daniels of Boston. 

In Arlington, July 9, by Rev 
Reed of Boston to Annie, daughter of C. E. 
of Arlington. 

In Gorham, N. H., June 27, by the F. 
Smith assisted by the Rey. C. F. Allen, Mr. Eugene 
A. Blacklock of Randolph, N. H., to Miss Helen Clara 
| Elliott of Boston, Mass. 

In Liberty, Me., by the Rev. Dr. Shaw of Water- 
ville, Edward L. Estabrook of Rockland, Me., to Su 
san C. Hunt of Liberty. 


J. F. Forbes, Alvin R. 
Goodwin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ww. 


Rev. 








DIED. 
In Milton, Mrs. Hester E. G., widow of the late 
Thomas 8. Briggs, aged 79 yrs. 


In Dedham, July 12, Luey Elizabeth Chickering, 
eldest daugliter of the late Jabez Chickering, aged 75 


| 


yrs. 
At Ocean Spray, Winthrop, July 5, Mrs. Losetta D. 
| Stocker, 77 yrs. 6 mo 
In Canton, July 11, Eliza Gill, widow of the late 
John McKendry, 83 yrs. 3 mos. 
} In Medford, July 12, Benjamin F. Wheeler 59 yrs. 
5S mos. 
In Medford, July 11, Jonas D. Child, 73 yrs. 
In North Scituate, July 6, Mrs. Lydia Foster Bailey, 
idow of the late Mr. Job Bailey, in her 90th yr. ; 
In Abington, July 10, Susan H., wife of Hiram Fol 
| som, 78 yrs. 
| In Winchester, July 9, James Fullam, 
mos. 
In Natick, Nancy M., wife of Willard O. Haynes, 64 
rs. 


8. 


w 


ed 7l yrs. 9 


| 

In South Carver, July 9, Benjamin A. Chamberlain, 
| 47 yrs. 

| : ’ 

In North Westport, July 9, Thomas Sanford, 86 yrs. 
| 2 mos. 

{n Burlington, Mass., July 7, Henry Nicholas, 63 


“= 


rs. 

In Medford, July 8, Mary ©. of 
James Adams of Boothbay, Me. 

In Concord, July 7, Daniel B. Webster of Salem. 


| 
| 
| In Lowell, July 6, Charles Potts Talbot, aged 77 
| 
| 





Adams, widow 


yrs. 
In Waltham, July 6, Ann Dascomb, wife of Asa 
| Petts, 74 yrs. 
In_ Lynntield Centre, July 6, Micajah C. Pope, 
yrs. 7 mos. 
In Mattapan, July 
mos. 
In Stoughton, July 7, Dea. Albert Johnson, aged 76 
| yrs. 
In Marion, July 4, Sophia, widow of Daniel Bacon, 
| SS yrs. 2 mos. 
| In Keene, N.H., July 9, William Dinsmoor, in the 
| 79th year of his age. 
In Francestown, N. 
wife of the late Samuel T. Dana, Esq., of this city. 
| In Providence, July 7, Mrs. Frances L. Alderman. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


0 
‘2 


7, Mrs. Nancy Pratt, 97 yre.3 


H., July 11, Mary Elizabeth, 


In Richmond, Va., July 2, Mark Livingston Bearse, 


only son of Owen and Mary E. Bearse, aged 5 yrs 


1 mo. 





New Advertisements, 


| Fertilize With Brains!! 


| FHE FORM OF PLANT FOOD HAS AS 

much influence upon the yield and quality of crops 
as the amount applied. The 
| Stockbridge Special Manures 
| recognize this principle, and are made of materials 
| best adapted to each class of crops, and are combined 
| inthe right proportion for Sure and Profitable Re 
Now is the time to order them for 
| SEEDINC DOWN, 

WINTER RYE, 
TURNIPS, ETC. 


| 
| 
| BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


! 
} 
| 


turns. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. auf 


Vital Questions!! 


! 

| Ask the most eminent physician 

| Of any school, what is the best thing in the world 
| for quieting and allaying all irritation of the nerves 
and curing all forms of nervous complaints, giving 
| natural, childlike, refreshing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops! 

CAAPTEK I. 

Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians 
“What is the best and only remedy that can be 
diseases of the kidneys and 


relied on to cure all 


uirnary organs; such as Bright's disease, diabetes, 
retention or inability to retain urine, and all the 
diseases and ailments peculiar to Women” 

“And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically ‘Buchu.’” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure for all 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipation, indiges- 
| tion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, et and 
they will tell you 
Mandrake! or Dandelion! 
Hence, when these remedies are combined with 


others equaily valuable 
And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a won- 


| derful and mys‘erious curative power is developed 
| which is so varied in its operations that no disease 
or ill health can possibly exist or resist its power, 
and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest in- 
| valid, or smallest child to use. 

CHAPTER II. 


“Patients 
**Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians of Bright’s 
and other kidney diseases, liver complaints, severe 
coughs called consumption, have been cured. 
Women gone nearly crazy! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wakeful- 
ness, and various diseases peculiar to women. 
People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 
Inflammatory and 
scrofula! 


chronic, or suffering from 


Erysipelas! 

Salt Rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion, and in fact almost all diseases frail 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by 
Can be found in every neighborhood in the 


~ CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


_—_ 4 DO AS OTHERS 


w =: HAVE DONE. 


————._, 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given ep by 15 best doc in 
Detroit,” . Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 

&c., after | was not expected to live.”’— Mrs. M. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured nme when tiny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Hop Bitters, proof of which 
known 
4129 








Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate _relief.’’ 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured ine of chronic Liver Diseases 
after I prayed to die. 
enry Ward, 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” sia 
C. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Have you Kidney Disease?§ 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 

$10 a box.”—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines,” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 


“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 


other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was given up to 
die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 


bridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine, 
Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wo: 
ep sens standing. Many friends use and praise 


cured me of peculiar troubles of 
Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


IDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 











i 4 Or 5 


is plaster is HOP 
PLASTER 


gu 

tracts. Its power is wonderful in curing diseases where 
other plasters simply relieve. Crick in the Back and 
Neck, Pain in the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, 
Kidney Tro Rh ti Ne I Chest, 





ey 5 
Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or aches 
in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. Try 


LAME it. Price 25 cents or five for $1.00. 


Mailed on receipt of price. Sold by 
all stores, 


and 
BACK} 1.222285 
Ser 
a 

















hundred-barrel closed down 





about August lst.—Market Journal. 


107,600 barrels the 
thirteen 


The Grand Vizier of Turkey has resigned be- 


PATENTS!23. 





rHIS IMPLEMENT IS 


DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR 


lo all other machines for cutting green fodder for silos, 


or for dry feed. It will cut twice the amount of any 
kind of fodder that can be cut in the same time by any 
other machine in the United States. 


THE ROSS CUTTER 


18 Superseding all others. Its capacity is not guessed 
at. Actual tests upon material carefully weighed sup- 
port us in our statements, and we guarantee our 
cutters to do all we claim for them. 


The Ross Patent Fly Wheel 


secures complete freedom to the machine from acci- 
dents, and oe safety to the operator. 

; It cuts from one fourth inch *o one inch as may be 
desired. i 


Horse Powers. 


HOSE, SPRINKLERS, &C, 
Chopping Axes, Handles, &e. 


AXLE GREASE. 


Rakes, Tedders, Scythes and 
Haying Tools 


Of all kinds, 


Superior Mounted Grindstones, 


OF FINEST QUALITY. 


in large variety. 


All kinds of 


FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Crass Seed, Hungarian, 
Millet, &c. 


WOODEN-WARE, 


Tubs, Pails, Clothes-pins, &c., &c. 
WM. T. WOOD & CO.’S 
SUMMER ICE TOOLS. 


TONGS, AXES, CHISELS, &c., and a line of 
cheap Family Tongs. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., 
Boston. 





T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
43 So. Market 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pliny Brett, to said James H. Clark by their deed, 
dated Oct. 11, 1871, and recorded with the Plymouth 
County deeds Book 384, pages 243, 244. ‘ 

Alse, the Burgess farm, so called, in said Rochester, 
containing 125 acres, more or less, with buildings 





thereon, and being the same premises described in 
deed of Walter C. Robinson et als, to said Clark, by | 
deed dated Oct. 24, 1854, and record d with said deeds, | 
Book 310, pages 149, 150. 

Also, the Mendal! Store lot, in said Rochester, con 
taining 4 acres, 18 rods, and being the same premises | 
described in two deeds, viz: Maltiah Clark to James | 
H. Clark, dated June 5, 1829, and recorded with said | 
deeds. Book 167, page 31. Maltiah Clark, Jr., to said 
James H. Clark, dated June 27, 1829, and recorded | 
with said deeds, Book 166, page 282. 

Also, the Nemasket lot in Wareham, in said County, 
containing about six acres, and being the same prem. | 
ises described in deed of Nemasket Manf. Co., to said | 
James H. Clark, dated Dee. 11, 1863, and recorded 

with said deeds, Book 327, pages 95, 96. | 
, Also, the “Amanda lot” in said Kochester, contain 

ing about 20 acres woodland, and being the same con 

veyed by Amanda F. Pierce to James H. Clark, by | 
deed dated Sept. 5, 1868, and recorded with said deeds, | 
Book 355, page 58. | 
Also, the King lot, so called, in said Rochester, con- 
taining 17 acres upland and swamp, and being the 
same described in deed of Mary King, et als, to said | 
Clark, dated Dec. 12, 1835, and recorded with said | 





deeds, Book 188, pages 218, 219. 
Also, the Plymouth lot in the town of Plymouth, 
containing about 250 acres sprout land, and being the | 
same described in the following deeds, viz 
Benj. Ellis, et als.,to said James H. Clark, dated 
April 26, 1842, and recorded with said deeds. Book | 
206, pages 228, 229. 
Bradford G. Washburn to said James H. Clark, 
dated Dec. 18, 1854. Book 218, page 159 | 
Isaac Clark to said James H. Clark, dated Jan. 8, 
1845. Book 218, page 159. 
George Leonard, to said James H. Clark, dated Jan. 
8, 1845. Book 218, page 159 
Jane R. Sever, et al, to said 
May 11, 1847. Book 222, page 5 
Also, the Peleg Clark lot,in said Rochester, con 
taining four acres upland, being same conveyed by 
Peleg Clark to said James H., by deed dated Jan. 25, 
1873, and recorded with said deeds. Book 474, 
page 40. | 
Also, the Dean Cedar Swamp and upland, in Ware- 
ham, in said County, containing about six acres, being 
same conveyed by Abial Dean to said James H. Clark, 
by deed dated Jan. 23, 1851, and recorded with said | 
deeds. Book 259, pages 371, 372. 
Also, the Haskell Wood and Swamp lot in Marion 
in said County, containing about 32 acres, and being | 
same conveyed by William C. Haskell & al. to said 
James H. Clark, by deed dated Dec. 4, 1862, and re- 
corded with said deeds, book 327, page 96. 
Also, a piece of Fresh Meadow, in said Rochester, 
containing 2j acres, being same conveyed by Maltiah 
Clark to Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated Oct. 5, 1833, and 
recorded with said deeds, book 96, page 81. 
Also, a lot of Woodland in Carver,in said County, 
containing 24 acres, being the same conveyed by Wm. 
Atwood et al. to said James H. Clark, by deed dated 
Dec. 19, 1855, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, 
page 147. 
Also, another lot of Woodland in Carver, containing 
6 acres, and being the same conveyed by Thomas 
Le Barron to James H. Clark, by deed dated April 2, 
1862, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 147, 
148. 
Also, the Dubois Place, so called, in said Rochester, | 
containing 14 acres old tield, being same conveyed by 
Savory A. Morse to said James H. Clark, by deed 
dated Sept. 12, 1876, and recorded with said deeds, 
book 498, pages 264, 265. 
Also, a piece of Salt Marsh, situated in Wareham, 
containing 2 acres, and being same conveyed by Elihu 
Dyer to said Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated March 6, 
1854, and recorded with said deeds, book 259, pages 
369, 370. 
Also, the Blackmer Wood and Swamp Lot, in said 
Wareham, containing about 100 acres, and being the 
same conveyed by Abial Dean to James H. Clark & al, 
by deed dated Jan. 11, 1837, and recorded with said 
deeds, book 186, pages 191, 192 And by deed of Theo- 
dore W. Leonard to James H. Clark, dated Dee. 19, | 
1868, and recorded with said deeds, book 355, page 57. 
Also, the Sedge Cove Lot, a small marsh in Marion, 
containing about 4 acres, being the same conveyed by 
Walter C. Robinson et al to James H. Clark, dated 
Oct. 24, 1854, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, 
pages 149, 150. 
Also, another piece of Salt Marsh in said Marion, 
containing 2 acres, and is bounded on the West by the 
road leading round to the Depot to the Lower Village, 
on the North by the store and wharf, on the East by 
the Sippican River. 
Also, the Hathaway lot, in eaid Rochester, contain 
ing 2 acres—cedar swamp—being the same conveyed 
by David Hathaway to James H. Clark, by deed dated 
Feb. 14, 1835, and recorded with said deeds, book 188, 
page 220. 
Also, the Cole Cedar Swamp, 30 acres, in Rochester, 
and being the same conveyed by Wilson Cole to Jas. 
H. Clark, by deed dated Feb. 21, 1865, and recorded 
with said deeds, book 339, page ¥. 
Also, the Snow Meadow, in said Rochester, 2 acres 
Fresh Meadow, being the same conveyed by John H. 
Clark to James H. Clark by deed dated Dec. 21, 1859, | 
and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 150, 151. | 
Also, the Burgess Cedar Swamp, in said Rochester, 
containing 3 acres, more or less, and bounded as fol 
lows: beginning at a stake for a corner, between the 
6th and 7th lots in said swamp; thence south 25 deg. 
W. 40 rods to aturn; thence south 14 deg. W. 45 rods 
to stake; thence north 42 deg. W. 29 rods to a stake; 
thence north 45 deg. E. to the point of beginning. 
Sale to be at said Homestead Farm, where and when 
the conditions of said sale will be made known. 
If said day should be very stormy, said sale will be 
the next fair day, at the same time and place. 


James H. Clark, dated | 


9 
24 


| 
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3: Strong and Durable — 
= 3 SHRINK, ‘SWELL, | 






WARP, or 
RATTLEin the Wind 
3%, BUCKEYE 


FORCE 


Never Freezes in 
Winter Time. 
@e Send for our 

* Circulars and 
Price List, 
Awarded FIRST PRIZE at N. E. Fair at 
Manchester, N. H., Sept., 1883, over all 
other competitors. 3teop2zy 





Now is the Time to Plant 


STRAWBERRIES 


Pot 


‘ - 

Grown 

to secure a good crop next season. To enjoy the 
Strawberry in its Beauty, Freshness and Delicacy, 
grow it yourself. Circulars containing full cultural 


s— 





directions mailed FREE. Addre 


Cyrus R. Keene. 





Nurseryman, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
6t29 


e 1 . 
Campaign Goods. 
We are headqu earters for OPEN 
NET WORK BANNERS, FLAGS, 
Suits,Capes,Caps, Helmets,Shirts, 
Torches, Pictures, Transparencies 
and all Campaign Equipments. 
CLUBS SUPPLIED, Agts. Wanted. 
Complete Sample Suit $1.00, 
Sample Badge l0c., 3 for 25c., 1 
doz. 60c, Portraits of all Candi- 
dates, size 12x16, sample 10c., 4 
for 25c., 1 doz, 60c., 100 for $4. 
Our Prices defy competition ! 
Send for samples and circulars, 
CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUR’S CO., 
10 Barclay St., New York. 


pHi EVAPORATOR 


PHILLIPS’ EVAPORATOR 


Smyrna, Delaware, in competition with the Williams. 
Two Sizes. Patent Iron tray frames. Danger of fire 
avoided. Information respecting the Alden Co.’s Roy- 
alty Claims furnished free. Sold pro rata capacity. 
Investigate before you buy. @@-Send for Catalogue. 
W. R. PHILLIP, Patentee, 
Milford, Del. 









ampaign Badges 


( 


2t2s 





rINEACHERS WANTED.—10 PRINCI- 
PALS, 12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. = form mailed for 
postage. SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chicago, 
lll. Mention this journal. ly2¥ 
LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2ay SALEM, MASS. 


EMPLOYERS 
IX THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 
address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 
single, adults or children. No charges at office. 13t22 
50 Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present with 
3 packs, 30c. ALTNA PRINT’G Co., Northford, Ct. 
Seop2t 











Legal Notices. 


COSrtts MIDDLESER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
DOW, late of yy the County of Rockingham 
and State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, JOSEPH W. BROWN was appointed adminis. 
trator of the estate of said Charles Dow, by the Pro- 
bate Court for the County of Rockingham, in the 
State of New Hampshire, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing that as such adminintrator 
he is entitled to certain personal property therein 
specified and situated in said County of Middlesex, 
to wit: A deposit in the Lowell Institution for Savings 
amounting to about sixty dollars, and praying that 
he may be licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at 
public or private sale, and on such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise dispose of,—said personal es- 
tate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County ot 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or- 
dered to serve this citation by — the same 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper published at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty fifth day of June, in the year 


one th d eight b d and eighty-four. 
J. H. ‘fy bER Register 


3t27 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other = 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPH H. EATON, 
late of North Reading, in said County, d , Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to 
last will and testament of said has m pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by HENRY BATCH- 
ELDER, who prays that letters testamentary may be is 
sued to him, the executor therein named ; You are here- 
by cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tues- 
day of July instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. A said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
8 ve weeks, in the ne called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at , the last publi- 
cation to be ep care 28 toast, befeve andl Const. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, J of 








JOHN W. ATWOOD, Guardian. 
Baytield, July 9th, 1884. Stay 
FOR SALE. 

RUIT FARM AND NURSERY TRADE, 
9 miles from Louisville, Ky. 8&5 acres; 50 in the 
choicest of fruits. This isa No. 1 chance to secure a 
well set and highly cultivated FRUIT FARM, and an 
established plant trade, the good will of which will be | 
sold with the place. | 


Correspondence solicited 
J. DECKER, Burcue., Ky. 


10¢ Kt SHARES OF THE 
and SILVER ISLAND MINING CO., 

in Blocks of 50 and 100 shares each, at $1.00 per share. 
Mine situated in the midst of the mineral region of 
the North Shore, Lake Superior. Opportunity for in- 
vestment that will coubie in 6 months. Sure and 
safe. Several hundred tons of ore on dump ready for 
shipment. 

For information address J. L 
R. Co., St. Paul, Minn 


A BARGAIN 


\ TILL BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE WISH- 
ing to purchase a Number One Western farm, | 

containing 288 acres of land, about 120 acres in culti 

vation, balance in White Oak and Hickory Timber, all 
under fence. Two story frame dwelling house 31 by | 
37, cellar under the whole house; also a cottage house | 
of 5 rooms,a substantial built barn 30 by 40 feet, | 
painted and battened, good orchard, and is in a good 
neighborhood. For further particulars 
Address GEO. STANWOOD, | 
2169 Washington St., Boston, or 26 Adams St , Charles 
| 
| 


WINDSOR, N. P. R. 


2tzs” 





town, Mass. 13t27 


VIRGINIA HOMES, | 

IF YOU WANT A 

Home Near the Sea, | 
In a mild climate, write for circulars to 


E. C. LINDSEY & CO., 


5teow25 124 Main St., Norfolk, Va. 











-HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


- on | 











The Largest and Choicest 
Herd inthe World. 
65 


HEAD NOW IN OUR STABLES, 

in quarantine, and to arrive. Our importa- 
tions for 1884 consist of a very extra lot of Yearling 
Bulls and Bull Calwes, several choice Cows of 
noted strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 
Heifers and Heifer Calwes. Every animal was 
selected by a member of the firm in person. All are 
fine. No one can afford to buy Holsteins without first 
seeing this herd. 200 now at “Gov't Quarantine Sta- 
tion,’ Waltham, Mass., where they can be seen. 

Catalogues on application. Address 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
Mention N. E. FARMER. 
Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 
Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 


want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
249 Readville, Mass. 











A PAYMENTS 
SPECIAL OFFER #9 
To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
The lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the cheapest of 
unoccupied prpapasoes 
in the United [-yAaialely 
St 160 AcRES 
NOR MORE 


T 2 






HAN 3 











said Court, this fret day of July, in'the year one D 
aware . H. TYLER, Register. 


yet are not violent in their action, exer- 
cise a powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital organs as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 


Banish Disease. 

For Biliousness, Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so prompt and thorough 
as AYER’S PILLS. They are also, by their 
efficacy in regulating the digestive func- 
tions, of the greatest value to women in 
the most critical stages of existence. 


He Who Lives Learns, 


“Tam using AYER's PILLs in my prac- | 
tice, and find them excellent.”—Dr. J. W. 
BROWN, Oceana, W. Va. 

“One of the best remedies for bilious 
derangements that we possess.”—Dr. WM. | 
PREsCOT?Y, Concord, N. H. 





“Active, searching, and effectual, but 
not griping or drastic.’—Pror. J. M. 
LocKE, Cincinaati, O. 

“As a mild and thorough purgative they 
cannot be excelled.”—J. O. THOMPSON, 
Mount Cross, Va. 


dose, free the clogged, and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
when taken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 


For all the several varicties of Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders 
produced by Blood Impurities thrown 
into the circulation during attacks of con- 
stipation, no cure is so quick and easy as 
AYER’S PILLS, which free the bowels and 

| aid nature. 


and Who Learns Lives. 


“Adapted to all the disorders which can 
be cured by the judicious use of a physic.” 
Dr. SAM’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 


W. C. Kina, Spencer, Mich. 


“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit and vastly improved my general 
health.”—REv. F. B. HARLOWE, Adlanta, 
Ga. 

“Better than any other Cathartic.” 
P. SUMMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


M. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 
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“The American” Hay Tedder 


The Best and Only Perfect Machine 
for Turning or Tedding Hay 


Simple Durable Light Draft 


The most Important Crop in America Cut 


Cured and Stored in One Day 


Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of 
this Machine 


Received the Highest Award at the Field 
Trial of the Westboro Agricultural 
Society, June 14, 1884. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
QUINCY HALL Boston Mass 
53 Beekman Street New York 
Send for Circulars.---Agents Wanted. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSES ASPARAGUS RIDNEY CURE.” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered : 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., |? Hollis- 


ton, Mass. Weeks & Potrer and Gro. C. Goon 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agenis.” 31 
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Asti7 Weymouth, Mass. 
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FARM REGISTRY Owners of farms can 

e register them for sale or 
to let, for one dollar, until sold. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mail us a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52148 
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lervous Weakness 
Debility Manhood and Decay 
A favorite prescription of a noted specialist (now re- 
tired.) Prugzists can fill it. Address : 
D’ WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MG 
§2t42 
AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” pleted by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harlan and 15 Eminent 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess- 
es. A book forevery man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 

2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Pr $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all —London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman irgonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 


experience. Chronic and obstinate dis HEAL eases 


that have baffled the skill of all other hy- 
sicians a specialty. Such treated THYS iF 
successfully without an instance of ' 

failure. Mention this paper +5 








New York & New England RR. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 





Direct connection for West 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo i 


Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. R. 
For Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 

2.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 


and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Care run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON...” 


Point, p< oy eg 








BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P, M 
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Poetry. 
sinha tat cas Good Words. 


A CITY PASTORAL. 





Look down, white Summer moon, look down 
From out thy place of starry quiet; 

See! where the red lights of the town 
Throb through the midnight riot. 


Thy soft, clear radiance slants the street, 
Shifts down these dark, unhappy ope 
Shines, through the gas-glare and the heat, 

On haggard, sin-grimmed faces. 


Say, since thy climbing slackens where 
Orion may not follow afler, , 

Say, dost thou hear strike on the air 
Shrieks, raveled up with laughter? 


There, on the still slope of the night, 
Thy stars about thee touched with pallor, 
How seems it from that deep, calm height, 
This coil of human squalor, 


O Summer moon, how looks it then, 

Seen from these dusk soft, dreamy levels? 
Doth it not cross thy calm that men 

Reel, maddened into devils” 


Nay: though a woman’s shriek yet shrills 
In stifled echoes down this alley, 

Thy white flame tops the twilight hills 
High in a Northern valley. 


Sure it is peace to look upon 

Thy slow light sloping down the passes ; 
Gleams of thy going on gray stone, 

With shimmer on wet grasses. 





Thy presence keeps the quiet sky; 

Thy glimmered light goes on the meadows, 
Where drowsy sheep together lie 

Silent beside their shadows. 
So, while the valley seems to swim 
Spacious beneath thy loosened splendor, 


There spreads a sound of evening hymn, 
Treble, and clear, and tender, 
With children’s voices; and the song 


Is that old Galilean story 
Which Bethlehem’s shepherds heard the throng 
Chant, in the sudden glory. 





“Peace and good will o’er all the earth” 
Along the moon-lit slope is drifted 

By voices at a cotter’s hearth 
On Northern hills, uplifted. 


And thou art here, white Summer moon, 
Radiant above this city’s riot; 

Thon who hast heard the children’s tune 
Drift ou that valley's quiet. 





The Story Teller. 
From The Continent. 


PARSON DUNDY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


**Hello! the house !” 

The stentorian tones 
clearing and awoke the 
they brought no visible 
of the little cabin, nor 
from its interior. 

In the early morning Rev. Caleb Dundy, 
an itinerant Methodist preacher, had started 
on his first trip around his new circuit. His 
path had led over corduroy roads, through 
sluggish streams, dragging along through the 
heavy sand of the oak openings, until for the 
last hour the Six-Mile woods had engulfed 
him in its gloom. In its leafy shadows the 
daylight was so quenched that he feared night 


leape d across the little 
woodland echoes, but 
presence 
answering salutation 


would come before he should reach the end of 


his journey. He had very little idea how far 
away that might be, and for the last few miles 
he had seen no signs of any human being of 
whom he could inguire. 

Therefore, when the about him 
widened out into a cleared space, and he saw 
before him an inhabited dwelling, and per- 
ceived the sun still high in the heavens, his 
courage arose, although he slackened the pace 
of his dejected beast until he drew rein before 
the cabin door. It was a very primitive 
structure, built of unhewn logs, and roofed 
with elm bark. 

It was probable that not a bit of iron en- 
tered into its construction. The interstices 


forest 


between the logs were filled with split logs; | 


the door, after the usual fashion, was of thick, 
rough boards, nailed together with wooden 
pins, hung on wooden hinges, and fastened 
with a wooden latch, which was raised from 
the outside by means ofa leather string passed 
through a hole an inch or so above the latch. 
The door was locked by pulling the string in- 
side, and no more cordial invitation could be 
given to a friend, than to assure him that the 
*‘latch-string always hangs out.” 

The chimney was an excrescence attached 
to one end of the house, and built of sticks, af- 
ter the manner of children’s cob-houses, the 
crossed ends projecting through the mass of 
clay in which they were imbedded. The 
small openings cut in the | for windows, 


iogs 
were glazed with oiled paper. 


The door, which stood invitingly open, was | 


flanked on one side by that peculiarly Yankee 
implement of industry, a mop, standing on 
the end of the handle, and on the other by a 
broom in reverse position. A cat sunned 
herself on the doorstep, and a few hens picked 
and scratched in the path. 

A group of sunflowers near one corner of 
the cabin, turned their afternoon faces toward 


the West, and at their feet lay a pile of mam- | 


moth pumpkins, awaiting, doubtless, the 
sharp knife and skilful hand that should 
trangform each one into a long golden spiral 
which should enwreath a horizontal pole near 


the ceiling to slowly exhale its vapor under | 


the seductive influences of the cheerful hicko- 


ry fire, and in its dark and shrunken coils to 


remain yet a prophecy of Thanksgiving or 
Christmas cheer; or, yielding less genially 


to the blandishments of the heat, to slowly 


rot, and fall at unexpected moments upon 
some unlucky pate, and thence to the floor, 
to the great annoyance of the pioneer house- 
wife. 

Rev. Caleb Dundy in personal appearance 
was atypical backwoodsman. Large, angu- 


lar, and awkward of body. with a face browned | 


by exposure and marked by many lines indi- 
cative of anxiety ahd the varied experiences 
of pioneer life. 
century had been busy in tracing the strange 
character-writing of that countenance. 
Shrewd lines of calculation were drawn 
about the small, black eyes; broad marks of 
humor lay about the heavy mouth, intertwined 


with strange, lugubrious lines and curves that | 
As 


comported better with tears than smiles. 
he lifted his broad-brimmed white-furred hat, 
a low, narrow forehead was revealed, creased 
by time and surmounted by a shock of 
straight, iron-gray hair, that stood up on the 
top of his head as still and unbending as the 
tall stumps of the clearing, but at the sides 
and back hung in a wiry brush, cut square olf 
in the nape of the neck. 

If, as Carlyle says, the cut of a garment be- 
tokens intellect, the pioneer tailors were not 
the most intellectual of men—but perhaps 
they were women; yet the bulging seams and 
curves of the preacher's satinet ‘‘shad-bellied” 
coat were not without a certain dignity, born, 
yerhaps, from the wearer's consciousness of 
Ris sacred oflice. As he looked about him 
with that strange mingling of dolorousness in 
his face, a subtle aroma stealing from the open 
doorway, reached his nostrils. 

“*Pig-fry!” exclaimed he, 
for the reverend gentleman was very hungry, 
and immediately the stentorian tones leaped 
again across the clearing, and startled the 
echoes. 

**Hello, the house ! 

‘‘Hello, yourself; come and see how you 
like it!” came in gruff return from the interi- 
or of the cabin. 

Pioneer-like, the preacher awaited no more 
genial response or invitation; but, throwing 


the reins over the horns of the saddle, know- | 


ing well that the poor, patient horse would 
need no urging to stand, he walked up the 
path and paused with one foot on the door- 
step, and a hand on either jamb. 

Standing thus, he could see the open fire- 
place glowing with a generous fire, over which 
was suspended the skillet, containing the 
spluttering, browning, fragrant ‘‘pig-fry.” 
Squatting before the fire, her back toward 
him, was a woman, from her figure evidently 


young, who, dipping one band into a crock | 


beside her on the hearth, drew forth a boiled 
potato, and, sopping it in the skillet, took 
therefrom a generous bite. 

And, prompted by his physical inner 
consciousness, he was about to enter and 


claim a right to the next grab into the crock, | 


and sop in the pan, when a gruff voice from 
the deeper interior arrested him with the 
query : 

“Well, what do vou want ?” 

Not in the least abashed. Mr. Dundy ad- 
vanced into the room and approached the 
speaker. As he did so, he noticed with quick 
eyes the peculiar features of the apartment. 
It was a Saas: low, dimly-lighted room. The 
end next the fireplace was floored with slabs, 
but the further half was littered or carpeted 
with clean straw. This was the sleeping- 
room, and a pioneer bed occupied one corner. 
The bedstead was of poles, supported at the 
corners by being thrust between the logs, and 
crossing at the outer corner were supported 
by a post. The preacher found nothing 
strange in that piece of furniture. He had 
often made such an one himself, and corded 
it up with strips of slippery elm bark ; but the 
straw carpet was a novelty. 

But not more of a novelty to him, than to 
us would would be the appearance of the man 
who addressed him. He was an old man, not 
less than sixty years of age, yet his shaven 
face was round, marked by few wrinkles, and 
with a more florid tint than is usually seen 
among the malarial districts of Northwestern 
Ohio. 

His feet were encased in coarse, cowhide 
boots, ventilated by the wear and tear of 
time, and in addition by numerous holes and 
slits cut for the comfortable accommodation 
of various corns and bunions. His home- 
made linen trousers were rolled up nearly to 
the tops of his boots. His upper garment 
was the usual woolen ‘‘wa’mus,” (a contrac- 
tion of ‘‘warm us,” perhaps,) buttoned at the 
throat, but tied together at the waist by the 
jong front corners. His scanty white locks 


to the door 


Surely not less than half a | 


ecstatically, | 


were covered by a tall, stiff leather cap, which 
rose in a point fully ten inches above the head 
of the wearer, as if it might be a crown, or 
perhaps a priestly head-covering. 

He sat in a strange, pontifical chair or 
throne, formed from the stump of a tree aris- 
ing through the floor, and whose roots yet re- 
mained in their primitive earth, and whose 
shaggy sides formed the arm and Gothic high- 
pointed back, Gotbie architecture being the 
most natural to the woodsmen who walk daily 
in the beautiful vaulted aisles of God's own 
creating. 

The old man was smoking, and looked out 
from amid encircling wreaths at the intruder, 
who quickly answered his question with an- 
other. 

**Mebbe you can tell me how fur it is to 
Tadmor ?” 

**It is about five miles,” answered the old 
man, without removing his pipe from his 
mouth. 

«And how's the roads ? 
middlin’ ?” 

‘The roads are quite good,” was the man’s 
reply. 

There was a marked contrast between the 
uncultured speech of the itinerant preacher, 
and the grammatically correct language of the 
stump-enthroned patriarch, and as great a 
contrast in their tone and manner. ‘That of 
the preacher was genial and frank, betoken- 
ing the open-heartedness and brotherly teel- 
ing so universal among men reared in a new 
country, where common toils and common 
dangers render all men friends and neighbors ; 
that of the old man was gruff, reticent, even 
cynical; the manner of a man reared where 
the chances in life were few and unequal, and 
men regarded each other as strangers, or 
more probably as possible opponents in the 
struggle for existence. 

**Hain’t much acquainted over tu ‘Tadmor, 
be ye? Don’t du yewre tradin’ there ?” 

‘No; we generally trade at Nain.” 

“You can't tell me much about Tadmor 
folks, then? What kind o’ folks they be, 


good or not ?” 


a] 


Be they tol’able 








| them, and enough of them such as they are,” 
| growled the patriarch between his pipe-sealed 
teeth. 

The reverend questioner laughed. 

‘*Got a putty smart sprinklin’ o’ human na- 
ture, I jedge. I find that putty gin‘ally the 
case; tares and wheat, weeds and flowers, 

| needin’ a good weedin’ out every onc’t ina 
while, to keep ‘em in anything like fair pro- 
portions. 1 suppose yu go tu meetin’ over tu 
Nain, tu. 
the folks over there ?” 
During this dialogue the girl had risen 
from her lowly position before the fireplace, 
and with a well-*tsopped” potato in her hand, 





had gradually approached the speakers. Her 
features were browned with the sun, and 


comely with the curves of youth, but they 
} owed nothing to art. Her straight, thick 
black hair was drawn into a tight knot ‘at the 
back of her neck, and apparently had not 
| been combed that day, for numerous untidy, 
stiff locks and fringes protraded rebelliously 
on all sides. Her dress of *‘linsey-woolsey” 
| was coarse and scant, revealing a pair of 
| sturdy brown feet and ankles below its folds. 
Its original color was obscured with age, and 
the grime of dish-washing and cooking, and 
was protected by no apron, but was adorned 
by a few patches of materials foreign in color 
and figure to the original. 
As the preacher paused for an answer to 
his last query, she stepped quickly forward, 
and whispered in the patriarch’s ear. <A 


ed his face, and he glanced keenly at the 
stranger, and nodded. 
Mr. Dundy drew himself up, and, scratch- 


ing his head in a slightly embarrassed man- 


| or he wouldn't get to Tadmor before supper,” 
| casting a regretful glance in the direction of 
the **pig-fry.” 

The girl advanced a step toward him, gig- 
gled a little, took a bite of her potato, and 
asked in a half-sheepish manner : 

‘**Aren’t you a preacher ?” 
| There was the same correct pronunciation 
that was so noticeable in the old man; the 


spect the girl seemed the very embodiment of 
rusticity. 

| ‘I am!” replied Mr. Dandy, in solemn 
| tones, the humorous wrinkles of his face at 
once overpowered by the sanctimonious ones. 
rhis might be a trembling lamb seeking to 
find the way into the fold. 

‘Can you marry me 2” giggled the girl. 

A look of horror, mingled with embarrass- 
ment, now took possession of the preacher's 
face, and he stammered, hesitatingly : 

‘*‘Why—you see—you know—why, seein’ 
| as I have a wife already 

“I didn’t mean that,” interrupted the 
petulantly. 

‘She meant to ask you if you were author- 
ized to perform the marriage ceremony.” 

‘Oh, sartin, sartin,” exclaimed the minis- 
ter, rubbing his hands jovially in the relief he 
| experienced in finding that he was only asked 
to officiate as clergyman and not as_bride- 





girl, 


groom. 

‘‘Sartin, I kin splice ye tighter thana 
door-nail. Jest bring along yewre young man.” 

Not waiting for the close of the sentence, 
the girl had sped from the room, and the pat- 
ter of her bare feet could be heard receding 
from the house. 

‘*‘She knowed I was a preacher by iny cloze, 
I wuess,” observed Mr. Dundy. 

Phe old man nodded, and growled between 
his teeth: 

*‘Any one might know it. A workingman 
don’t travel about in a ‘shad-belly’ coat, on 
week days.” 
| Mr. Dundy seemed to regard this remark 
| as areflection upon the clergy, and turned 
the subject by propounding a question : 

‘‘What mout your name be ?” 

‘“‘Tsrael King.” was the gruff reply. 

No wonder that with such a name, he 
| was crowned and enthroned as a royal patri- 
arch. 

‘*TTain't 
guess ?” 

**Several years.’ 

‘‘Hev ye, now? But yu ain't a Yankee ?” 

‘I'm an Englishman, and I'm not ashamed 
| of it.” 

**Waal, I don’t know why a man should be 
ashamed of his kentry onless he’s done su'thin’ 
to make his kentry ashamed o’ him,” and 
then, feeling that he had given a hit in return 
for the blow at the clergy, he resumed _ his 
catechism. 

‘*Companion a-livin’ ?” 

“No.” 

The minister shook his head sympathetical- 
ly. 

“It's hard to submit to the decrees of 
Providence when yewre companion is taken 
away. I've lost two companions a-ready, an’ 
my third is weakly. I'm almost afeared I 
| shall be out o’ wives agin putty soon. [| 
| s‘pose the gal's your darter?” 
| *Yes,” answered the old man, musingly, 
| for the preacher’s words had taken him back 
| in thought many years. He recalled himself, 
| the youngest son of a poor, but aristocratic 

family in England, to whom he had ever been 
| a source of great anxiety. He had rebelled 
against college, showed no liking for law, 
} 
| 


| 


lived in these parts long, I 


fought determinedly against being manufac- 
tured into a clergyman, consorted with game- 
keepers and hostlers, and finally severed all 
ties between himself and home by marrying 
the pretty daughter of a laboring man and 
emigrating to America. After various wan- 
derings he became possessed of this piece of 
land in the Six Mile woods, and had built this 
little cabin. 

How well he remembered how Polly helped 
to peel the bark that roofed their new-world 
home, and how bravely she laughed over the 
homely pioneer furniture, fashioned by his 
clumsy hands—hands not so deft and used to 
toil as were hers, yet he had tried—how 
thankful he was for that, now—he had tried 
to bear the heaviest end of the burden and 
| save her all he could. But she pined for the 
| faces of friends, she missed the companionship 
| of her old English home. She said no word, 
but she shuddered as at night the wolves 
howled about their lonely cabin, kept at bay 
only by the stout logs and bright gleam of the 
hickory fire. She shuddered, still in silence, 
when the snakes drew their slimy lengths up 
through the cracks in the puncheon floor to 
bask in the warmth of that cheerful fire. He 
remembered how every night she refused to 
sleep until she had satisfied herself that no 
cold serpentine folds were coiled up among 
the bed-clothes. And he should never forget 
those awful days, when, in that corner over 
there, she lay hovering between life and 
death, and no physician or friend could be 
found to give either aid or companionship. 
No neighbor within miles, and sickness or 
death in nearly every house. How he watched 
her day and night, so lovingly, yet so igno- 
rant of what to do. 

And then that night when he toiled here all 
alone, for she was lying unconscious of every- 
thing around her, and by her side lay the dead 
babe, for whom he, the lonely, stricken fath- 
er, was making, by the flickering fire-light, 
the tiny coffin in which to bury it, in the sol- 
emn darkness of the night, out of the sight of 
the mother, who could never after recall any- 
thing save one glimpse of its large, blue, won- 
dering eyes, that opened for one moment up- 
on life, and then, as if finding it too cold and 
dreary, closed them, and went, alone—so 
helpless and little to go anywhere alone—out 
into the great unknown. 

But the mother did not die then. Slowly 
she came back to life and all its hardships, 
and grew more and more silent and sad. 

Fevers and agues had robbed her cheek of 
its English bloom; care and privation took 
from her form its roundness, and from her 
step its elasticity, and at last, when the little 
Bethulia was eight years old, she lay down, 
just over in that corner, in that covered 
with the counterpane her own hands had made 
—just over there she lay down and died. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘They're good enough, what there is of 


What persuasion are the heft of 


Yes, it was hard to bow to the decrees of 
Providence, and he had not bowed—he had 
rebelled; he had grown hard in heart, cold 
and unsympathetic in manner to all, even to 
his little daughter, who, with her feeble 
strength had taken up the burden the wearied 
mother had put down, and who, all these long 
years had been his faithful housekeeper, pick- 
ing up her knowledge of household duties in 
the careless manner of inexperienced child- 
hood, and never failing, though in a careless 
and slovenly way, to care for her father's 
physical welfare. He had repaid her by 
teaching her to read, to ‘‘cipher,” and to 
speak and write better English than their 
neighbors. He, however, taught her nothing 
of manners or morals. All the little ameni- 
ties of life which would have been rememb- 
ered, had the mother lived, were forgotten. 

They lived so very solitary that she had 
seen little of the world. A few participations 
in an ‘‘apple-paring,” or a ‘*husking-bee” had 
been the extent of her glimpses into society, 
so that with the correct speech and an intona- 
tion of a lady, she had the gaucherie of the 
veriest rustic. Wrapped in the cloud of 
smoke ascending from his pipe, and in the 
memories evoked by the preacher's words, 
Israel King had almost forgotten the strang- 
er’s presence, but the harsh voice broke in up- 
on the musings with the words: 

‘Nice, likely gal. Hope she’s a-goin’ tew 
git a good man. Is he yewre hired man?” 

‘Ile works the farm with me.” 

‘Oh, he works on sheers, I s’pose. Waall 
that’s a good way. But ain't he a gittin’ 
more’n his sheer when he gits the gal?” in- 
quired the preacher, with a manner intended 
to be jovial, but it failed to touch any huror- 
ous chord in the old man’s breast, and he re- 
mained grimly silent. For almost the first 
time in his life Mr. Dandy had failed to meet 
a response to the kindly meant outpourings of 
his thoughts. He shifted from one foot to the 
other uneasily. 

‘Why don't you sit down ?” 
old man. 

**Waall,” replied the preacher, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘I've had about as much settin’ to-day 
as | keer fur. I must a rid twenty-five miles 
sure, ‘n’ I'm glad fo’ a chance to stand up and 
grow better. ‘“Spect the gal'll be back soon,” 
and even as he spoke she entered. 

‘I've brought your horse around and given 
her some fodder,” she said to the preacher. 
Stooping as she spoke and scraping tke coals 
from the lid of the bake-kettle, she lifted the 
lid with a long hook, and a fragrance of John- 
ny-cake pervaded the room. 

The hungry stomach of the preacher gave a 
throb of delightful anticipation. 

‘I ‘spect the feller won't be long a-comin’ ?” 
he asked eagerly. 

‘He'll be here in a minute,” replied the 
girl, busying herself among her pots and 
pans. 

‘*There he comes,” said the patriarch, giving 
a vigorous pulf at his pipe; then taking it 
from his mouth knocked the ashes out on the 
floor, and laid the pipe in a groove made tor 
it on one side of his stump chair. 

‘The bridegroom entered, a stalwart young 
backwoodsman, in true pioneer dress ot cow- 
hide boots engulfing the lower part of his 
trousers, a ‘'linsey-woolsey wa'mus,” and a 
broad-brimmed, coarse straw hat. 


growled the 


) 





gleam of awakened interest momentarily light- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


same good grammar, but in every other re- | 


| 
| 


| 


| must 
| dren sing: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| grimy hands, and bare, 


Walking up to the preacher, he held out 
his hand, saying in a hearty fashion: 
‘I'm all-fired glad you're come, passon. 
| Me ’n’ Bethuls’s had the wust luck ever was 
a-tryin’ to git merrid.” 
*Come, Bethulia,” continued he, turning to 
| the girl. ‘Don’t keep the preacher waitin’ a 
minnit or suthin’ else'll turn up to disappoint 
jus. Hurry up, naow, no time to put on any 
| fixin’s. Come jest as yew are.” 
The girl had her hands in the dish-pan, en- 
| gaged in washing the skillet, that it might be 


ner, ‘guessed he'd better be jogging along, | employed for the second time in the prepara- 


the meal. Obedient to her lover's 
she took her hands from the dish- 


tion ot 
summons, 


} water and wiped them on the skirt of her 


dress ; but instead of taking her place by his 
side she went to an ancient chest aud opened 
and took from its depths a little box. 

*O, let your furbelows go!” exclaimed the 
young man, impatiently. 

‘Come, Bethulia,” said her father, *‘we're 
waiting.” 


Bethulia turned her black eyes saucily tow- 


ard both father and love ras she replied : 
‘I’m going to put on this neck-ribbon, or I 
won't be married at all.” 
And so, perforce, the three men waited 
while Bethulia, in her bare feet and soiled 
homespun 


gown, donned, not a clean apron— 
for aprons formed no part of her wardrobe 


| but a green and red plaid neck-ribbon, and 


fastened it with a brooch of green glass. She 


have been the bride of whom our chil- 


What do you think the bride was dressed in? 

A gay gold ring and a green glass breastpin. 
But, after all, was not that little touch of 
barbaric adornment a little peeping out of the 
feminine nature, that, not trained by mother- 
ly love and care to habits of neatness and or- 


der, yet could not let pass that one supreme | 


moment of a woman's life, the hour of her 
marriage, without some recognition of its im- 
portance and sweetness. etter that little 
touch of personal pride, over soiled dress, 
brown feet, even 


| though pointed at by unkempt locks, than 


| 


that there should have been no attempt at 
wedding finery, no evidence that this poor, 


| motherless girl felt that this was the last 


touch of personal adornment her maiden hands 
could ever give. 


The ribbon was adjusted, the gay brooch | 


| clasped, and Bethulia went and stood at her 








lover’s right, while the preacher doffed his 
broad-brimmed hat and donned his sanctimo- 
nious wrinkles, and made ready to bring out 
his most solemn tones. 

“Yew ain't on the right side,” whispered 
the groom. 

‘*Yes, | am,” responded Bethulia. 

‘Yew ain't nuther. The left side’s 
right side.” 

Bethulia giggled at this, but the groom, 
reaching with his left hand behind him, seized 
her arm and drew her around to his left side ; 
then, taking her right hand in his, solemnly 
awaited the momentous ceremony. 

‘*My dear brethering and sistering,” began 
the minister, in tone and manner as if address- 
ing a vast congregation, ‘‘we are gethered to- 
gether on this solemn and momentshus occa- 
sion to witness the ji'nin’ of this man and this 
woman in the holy, connubial bands of matri- 
monial wedlock.” 

Khetorically speaking, tautology was the 
Rev. Caleb Dundy’s strong point. 

Sethulia, whose knowledge of words, under 
the tuition of her father, had progressed far 
beyond that of her lover, snickered aloud at 
this, but received an admonishing **hunch” 
from the elbow of the groom, who was deeply 
impressed with the sonorous roll of polysylla- 


the 


bles. 

The preacher now advanced a step, and 
placing his mouth to the ear of the groom, in 
a loud whisper asked, *‘what’s yewre name ?” 
and then applied his ear to the mouth of the 
groom, while he awaited the reply. 

‘*Bushrod Collins.” 

‘‘Hem,” said Mr. Dundy from the most 
ministerial depths of his voice-box, and, step- 
ping back, settled his necktie with the air of 
one under the observation of a multitude of 
eyes. Then followed the query as to whether 
‘tyou Bushrod take this woman to be yewre 
legally, lawfully, espoused wife,” and so on; 
to all of which Bushrod solemnly responded, 
“7 will.” 

Again the minister advanced a step, but 
this time it was to the bride’s ear that he ap- 
proached his mouth as he whispered : ‘* What's 
yewre name?” and to the bride’s mouth he 
approached his ear for the whispered reply, 
but with a saucy toss of the head the bride 
spoke up loudly, 

**Bethulia King.” 

There is a peculiar western form of aflima- 
tion; indeed, I am not sure but that it is dis- 
tinctly Buckeye ; that, not being articulate, is 
difficult to express in written characters. 
But if the two syllables ‘‘hum, hum,” be ut- 
tered with closed lips the sound nearly ap- 
proaches this inarticulate yes. 

When interrogated as to whether she took 
this man to be her husband, etc., Bethulia 
gave a modest little simper, and then, looking 
smilingly into the preacher’s face, nodded, and 
said, ‘Shum, hum.” 

**Then I pronounce you legally and lawful- 
ly espoused husband and wife,” repeated the 
grave and solemn tones. 

Immediately Bushrod’s arms were arouud 
his ‘legal and lawful espoused wife,” and a 
resounding smack was imprinted on her lips. 

‘Didn't mean any of you fellows to get 
ahead of me,” he exclaimed gleefully, as if a 
score of envious young men were waiting an 
opportunity to salute the bride, but his arms 
suddenly dropped, and the joyous look died 
out of his face, and was replaced by one of 
horrified amazement as the awful words, ‘‘Let 
us pray,” sounded in his ear, The minister 
and the patriarch were already kneeling, the 
latter on one knee, with his hand resting on 
the shaggy arm of his stump chair. 

As if shot, Bushrod dropped on both his 
knees, facing the preacher ; but Bethulia found 
an objection to kneeling before nothing, and, 
scudding across the room, she seized a smal 
bench, scudded back, dropped the bench be- 
hind Bushrod, then, going in front of it, 
kneeled at his side, giving him a poke in the 
ribs, which induced him to swing around up- 
on his knees as a pivot, and sociably lean his 
elbows upon the bench with hers. 

Meanwhile, the prayers had been majesti- 
cally progressing, and the first that fell upon 
the ear, in the silence that succeeded this lit- 
tle bustle of arranging themselves, were these 
grandiloquent words : 

‘‘And, O Lord, grant, in ye most merciful 
and generous mercy, that in all the variegated 
and changeful vicissitudes of this fleetin’ and 
transitory mundane spear, they may ever rest 
under the shade of the umbrageous shadow of 


warning ‘‘hunch” from Bushrod, and _pre- 
served her decorum by stuffing the skirt of 
her dress into her mouth as Mr. Dundy fer- 
vently prayed that ‘during the nocturnal 
shades of night the arm of almighty and omni- 
potent power might be about them, and that 
they might never massacree ontill they land- 
ed their eternal, immortal, and never-dyin’ 
souls in that celestial heavenly home above 
the skies. Amen.” 

As they arose. from their knees the invisible 
robe of sanctimoniousness seemed to fall trom 
the minister's shoulders, and in a genial, off- 
hand manner he wished the young couple ‘‘ev- 
ery joy the wor ld can give.” 

Bethulia was hastening to her neglected 
cooking, when the first marital command was 
issued. 

‘Here, Thule, you jest slip up and git that 
ar stocking-foot out o’ the till o’ the red chist. 
We got to pay the fiddler I s’pose, if we will 
dance.” 

Obediently the young wife ascended the 
ladder that in one corner of the room led to 
the loft, while Bushrod, turning to the minis- 
ter, shook hands with him again, saying heart- 
ily: 

“I tell yew, but I am all-fired glad yew kim 
along to-day, fur we have had sich dog-goned 
luck a-tryin’ to git spliced. We ‘lowed we 
could squeeze it in between plantin’ and har- 
vest; but plantin’ was late, and there didn’t 
seem to be no time till mowin’ an’ hayin’; 
then harvestin’ couldn't be put off, an’ there 
didn’t seem to be no chance. Then since we've 
been on the lookout fur some o’ yew circus- 
riders, but yew all seemed to give us the go- 
by. “Bout tew weeks ago we hearn thar was 
tew be a contracted meetin’ or suthin’ over to 
Nain, an’ we set out one night to go, but it 
rained. Je whillikins! cats, dogs, and pitch- 
forks ain't no comparison, and Bethuly said 
she wouldn't go if she never got married. I 
didn’t blame her none, though I'd a-gone if 
she’d said so, but I didn’t have no bonnet to 
spile.” 

By this time Bethulia had returned with the 


hastened to her pots and pans. 

‘*Thar,” said Bushrod. Untying the stock- 
ing-foot and putting the string between his 
lips, he took from the little bag a roll of bills, 
and putting one foot upon the little bench be- 
gan spreading them over his knee—‘*Thar's 
#40, clean cash, all honestly ‘arned. How 
much dew yew want, parson, fur this little 
job?” 

“Oh,” replied the preacher, smilingly, 
‘folks mos’ gin‘ally gives what they think the 
bride is worth.” 

**Waall,” said the bridegroom, with a mag- 
nanimous air, ‘‘here’s a dollar, an’ I don’t be- 
grutch it, ef I did work hard tew whole days 
to arn it,” and he handed the bill to the min- 
ister, who took it, glanced at it dubiously, 
and handed it back to the astonished groom 
with the words: 

‘Putty poor pay, my friend, fur it’s good 
fur nothin’. 

‘*‘Yew don't mean it’s counterfeit!” ex- 
claimed Bushrod, and the patriarch laid down 
his pipe, put on his spectacles and ordered 
him to ‘thand it here.” 

After scanning it closely, he 
saying, ‘‘That’s genuine.” 

‘*Yas, it genooine, but it’s ‘wild-cat.’ ” 

‘© *Wild-cat ! What dew yew mean?’ 


back, 


gave it 


ty fund banks are a bustin’ up like blazes, an 
in Toledo you'll see the signs up everywhere, 
‘No safety money taken here.’ Why, | could- 
n't buy my breakfurs with it ef I was starv- 
=.” 

| Hastily running over the pile of bills upon 
| his knee, with the string that formed the lock 
to his little treasure still dangling from his 
lips, his cheek paled, and he groaned despair 
ingly. 

| “It’s every durned cent of it safety fund. 
| A whole year’s savin’s gone clean as a whistle. 
| I'd never a thought [ could hev afforded tew 
marry ef I'd a known | hadn't a cent to fall 
back on,” and he sat down on the little bench 





| 

| 

| and looked despondentiy at the floor. 

All unconscious of this sudden blight that 

had fallen on her hopes, Bethulia, in the fall- 

ness of her happiness, was singing the hymn 
that accorded best with her joy. How clear 

| and mockingly the words fell on Bush- 

| 

| 

| 


even 
rod’s ear! 


O, how happy 
Who their i - 
And have laid up their treasures 
Pougue can never express 
Phe sweet comfort and ] 
Of a soul in its earliest love 


are they 
saviour obes 


ibove 


main long de- 


But his was not a nature to 1 


Thrusting the valueless roll of bills 


| sponding. 
| back into the stor ki y-loot, he Spite fully tied 
| the string around the parcel and then gave it 
|} a toss to the farthest corner, where it fell on 
| the bed. 

| ‘*Thar goes a year of savin’ an’ scranchin’ 
| along. Now we'll begin again. Only, parson, 
| I don't how I'll pay yew. ‘Spect yew 
| wouldn't want any garden sass or such truck, 
| 


see 


would ye? But,” with a sudden thought, 
| ‘I'll make yew a coflin, a fustrate un, for yew 
| or any of yewre family. (Good seasoned pine, 
| painted red, or stained, warrantec to last as 
| long as— 

*Supper’s ready,” called Bethulia, and the 
bargain remained incomplete. 
| The Rev. Mr. Dundy felt that if he were 
| allowed undisputed exercise of knife and fork 
| at table he could soon ‘*surround” enough pro- 
| vender to pay him for the short demands made 
| upon his ministerial services. 

Out of respect to Mr. Dundy (the Creator 
not being taken into consideration), he was 
| called upon to ask a blessing, which he did 





| promptly and without casting any such retlec- 
|} tions upon the ‘*pig-fry” as did Dr. Adam 
| Clark in his famous blessing at a table garn- 
ished with pork : **Lord, if thou canst bless un- 
der the gospel what thou didst curse under 
the law, bless this hog.” 

There was no question in Mr. Dundy’s mind 
as to the willingness of the Almighty to bless 
a savory meal like this, and longing to begit 
the enjoyment of its lusciousness, 


Few and short were the words he said, 


and the meal began. 

‘You drink sassafras tea, don’t you?” in- 
quired Bethulia, as she poured the pale, fra- 
grant liquid into the coarse yellow bowls that 
served for cups. 

*O yas. I'm a’most as fond o° sassafras as I 
am o° store tea.” 

‘Do you take 
sweetening ?” 

“TI drink it 
sweetnin’.” 

‘-Pa always takes short sweetening,” contin- 
uec the young housekeeper, and she bit a 


long sweetening or short 


fur the tea ‘n’ don't take no 


dropped it from between her lips into the 
bow! she handed her father. 

**An’ I allus take long sweet’nin’,” 
Bushrod, as he reached for the molasses pitch- 
er and poured a stream of the rich maple sirup 
into his tea. 


“An — butter tew, Thule! Sure as 


“Caleb Dundy is my name.” 
‘‘Mr. Dundy. Fur I don't when we'd a got 


along. But then I'd a ben in happy igger- 
nance a while longer that I wasn’t wuth a red. 


I ain't, Bethule,” continued he, turning to his 
wife. Them dog-goned banks is all busted, 


and them bills thet we’ve ben so proud on 
ain't good fur nothin’ but shavin’s. No new 
dress this year, old woman.” 

For a moment Bethulia frowned a little, 
| then she giggled and said: ‘Love in a tub, 
and the bottom fell out.” 

“But love didn’t fly away,” 
Bushrod, laughing at her application of the 
old saying. 
in’, and we can earn more; an’ ¢f there ain't 
we won't want it.” 





responded 


| 
**Waall, I guess I'll have tew be joggin’ on. | 


| Du as the beggars du, eat an’ run, yew know; 
| but I'm feard | won't git to Tadmor ‘fore dark | 
ef 1 don't start soon,” said the preacher, | 
| whose dejected beast was soon brought to the 
| door, looking, as did her master, quite re- 
freshed and comforted by her rest and fod- 
der. 

Mr. Dundy shook hands with the patriarch, 
who had reseated himself in his royal, gothic, 
woodland throne, and was endeavoring to 
light his pipe ; then with Bethulia, calling her 
for the first time by her new title of Mrs. Col- 
lins, which brought a little giggle to her lips, 
and then turned to the groom, who stood at 
the door, holding the reins of the horse. As 
the preacher offered his hand, he seized and 
gave it a hearty pressure, saying with sincere 
earnestness . 

‘‘Now, parson, I don’t want you tew do 
this little job fur nothin’ an’ I'll make a coffin 
fur yew any time yew want it. Preachers 
gin’ally giv their weddin’ fees to their wives, 
don’t they? Yew can hev it made to fit her, 
or”’—with a genuine inspiration—*tyew can 
make a spec on't. Sell it for clean cash yew 
know. Or, ef you'll give me your measure- 
ment, I'll make it to fit you or one o’ yewre 
children.” 

The preacher swung himself into his saddle, 
and as he gathered up the reins to start he 
laughingly turned to Bushrod, saying: 

**Waall, I'll consider yewre offer. Which 
would yew rather make it fur—me, my wife, 
or one of the children ?” 

“‘O,” replied Bushrod, as he re-entered the 
door, from which issued the sound of rattling 
pans and Bethulia’s clear tones singing, 

*“O how happy are they,” 
“O, I'm not at all pertickler. Yew kin fix 
_ that tew suit yewreself. But I tell ye it’s a 
chance—what yew might call a reg'lar oppor- 
tunity.” . 











A BILIOUS-LOOKING gentleman in a country 
town reads a poster on a cead wall and finds 
that his wife's papa is a candidate for the 
Chamber of ties. He brightens up. ‘‘At 
last,” he exclaims, ‘‘I shall be able to say all 


stocking-foot, and handed it to her liege, and | 


‘*Why, I mean that them ar Michigan safe- | 


General Bisecllany. | 


A CHILD OF SEVEN. 





BY A. C. SWINBURNE. | 





All the bells of heaven may ring, | 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, | 
All the winds on earth may bring | 
All sweet sounds together; | 
Sweeter far than all things heard, | 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling waters’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather. 
| 
One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one, 
Heard of man beneath the sun, | 
Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong, loud and light, 
Very round and very light, | 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, | 
When the soul of all delight, | 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
edad the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 
Unprofitable Agricultural Pursuits of a Dis- 
appointed Heiress and Her Husband. 

A lady, the daughter of a wealthy Pitts- 
burger, whose large estate after his decease 
almost disappeared among wrangling heirs, 
and formed a fat feast for the lawyers, recent- 
ly tried farming on the south shore of Long 
Island. Among her other schemes was a sci- 
entific poultry yard, conducted on a large 

scale. 

Of this enterprise she had a bright, pro- 
phetic vision, brighter than the view of any 
other part of her grand plan, unless it might 
be the apiary, the stock farm, or the dairy. 

She has been trying it now for about a 
year. The other morning she said to a Dial 
reporter that she was going to move to New 
Jersey and quit farming. She parted with 
several stray scraps of a year’s experience in 
agriculture, that would be worth money to 
visionary sentimental denizens of the city, 
who think that farming is not only romantic, 
but profitable, and that all one has to do who 
has a penchant for looking like a French 





peasant, a Watteau shepherdess, a cowboy, 
or a Brook Farm milk maid, is to go to farm- 
ing, look and make lots of 
money. 

She said: 

*‘When we went to the farm we thought 
| first we would have a dairy, and, in connec 
| tion therewith, a milk route in Brooklyn, and 
|maybe make a great name in milk. We 
thought our milk would be so nice that every- 
body would want it. I remember at home we 
used to have such beautiful Alderney and Jer- 
sey cows, but pa didn't care a snap what they 


picturesque, 


cost. 
| «Well, we the farm 
see how we were going to like it. 


rented fur a year to 

We 
| lots of improvements on the house, and with 
broad verandas and high 
peaked roof, with a profusion of Madeira 
just too 


made 


its wide ball, its 
vines and Virginia creepers, it looked 
But that don’t amount to anything, 
when the year was up, they 
the 
improvements we bad made, and then we had 
money we 


lovely. 
now, because, 
| put $1000 more on the price, because of 
were 


used up a good part of the 


gong to buy it with, in making those same 


improvements and in farming. 


‘After a while we succeeded in getting five 
cows, but they did not look a bit like the 
pretty creatures we used to have at home. | 
guess we fed them too high. One choked to 


death trying to swallow a whole carrot, and 
another used to kick the pail over that held 
what little milk she did give. I did not dare 
to milk her myself, and Mr. ¢ used to 
swear when he tried it IIo 

could help it. 


sorry, but he ould not 
It was such a terrible ex umple for the child- 


that we sell Rosy for 
sixty dollars 


break out and 
said he was 


had to 
We paid 
that bought her 
that he 
1 was a good kicking 
her. And ot 
course we were not cruel enough to think of 
that. 

‘It was a great deal of trouble to 
with a man who liad « 
final y, 
was a great talk 
was caugat se lling some it. ne 
us, but it was shown 
and the people 
just too hor 


ren, though, 
twenty-five dollars. lol 
for her. The 


hired man afterward 


man told our 
cood 


had gota 
j 


she needec 


bargain, for al 


herself, which he used to give 


irrange 


1 milk routein Brooklyn, 


but we did d soon atter we be 
with him there 
milk, and he 
j 


did 





gan 
about swill 
not get any from 
that he was dealing with us, 
thought, I suppose, that we were 
rid. 

**We have sold 
used to lie down in the 
not get it up again without getting 
The other one that we used in the 
and we paid for, she kicked 
death.” 

‘“‘Hlow did you get along 
try ?” 

**Why, I hat 


ld be. 


them 


} 
could 


One of 
stable and we 
a derrick. 
carriage, 
he rself t ) 


our horses 


S200 

“y , 
with your poul- 
‘hed out one hundred chickens 


My ineubator held 


of them had 


as nice as « just 


one hu 
a chicken in it 
they all died afterw 
early in the 
mother.” 


ndred eggs, and eve 


oe ry one 
Phat was splendid lt 


ick, but 
ard because it was very 
. 


season, and I had no artificial 








**What is an artificial mother ?” asked the 
Dial reporter, hesitating a little at displaying 
his ignorance. 

The lady laughed, and said: 

“It isn’t anything with feathers on, made 
to look like a he It's more like an oven 
Some thing like the incubator itself: only that 
the pipes run a different way, and the tem 
perature is not so hot. I thought I would 
not go to ihe expense of one until I saw 
whether my incubator would work or not, but 


that’s where I made a mistake.” 
‘*What particular branch of ngriculture are 


you experimenting with now?” 


“None. Mr. C—— goes fishing with the 
fishermen. Ile used to go with them for fun, 
but now he goes in earnest. Sometimes he 


Farming costs that 
ek I think we are 
and Mr. C—— is 
} 


) i] + 
as cierK Ina ha 


makes five dollars a day. 
Next w 


a ing to move to Jkt rsey, 


. . 
much, somctimes. 


store. 
married. 
gro to Jersey ° 
the 


et a position 
own one before we 
d to 
That is 


He used te 
We have not quite det ide 


It is so hard to decide 


going to : 


were 


one ¢ 


| worst features of poverty that I have discov- 


yiece from a large lump of maple sugar and | 
| f large lu f maple sugar and 


Y. Dial. 


ered.””~ 


CHINESE COOKS IN LONDON. 


| Western Barbarians to Learn the Mysteries 


said | 


guns! Why, it’s a reg’lar weddin’ supper, 
ain't it? I reckon we shan’t soon forgit you, | 
Mr. —.” 


of an Oriental Menu. 

Many as are the sources of instruction and 
amusement offered by the Executive Council 
of the Health Exhibition to, perhaps, a slight- 
ly bewildered public, there is yet another 
novelty in store for students of the gastro- 
nomic branch of hygiene, says the London 
Times. Since the arrival in London of the 
contingent of Chinese shop keepe rs, musi- 


: ‘ en . | cians, cooks and operatives, whom Sir Robert 
a chance to get spliced ef yew hadn't kim | 


Hart. the Inspector of Chinese Imperial mari- 
time customs at Pekin, in response to the re 

quest of the Prince of Wales, arranged should 
be sent to unfold the mysteries of the social 
economy of the Flowery Land to Western 
barbarism, the native professional cooks of 
the party, one of whom was the Chinese chef 
de cuisine at House in tliong 
Kong, have been at work under the direction 
of the manager of one of the West End clubs, 
who. has had a varied experience of foreign 
cookery. with a view to the preparation of the 


Government 


| curious delicacies they bring, in a way which 


‘**But there’s another day a-com- | 








thy wing— 
ese Bethulia gave a giggle, received a 


I think of my father-in-law.” 


inay please the unsophisticated English pal- 


| ate. 


Neither ‘‘rat” nor ‘‘bow-wow” will appear 
in the menu; but, on the other hand, the vis- 
itor will be able to taste bird-nest soup, a 
tasty rarity, the chief constituent of which 
costs ten guineas a pound at Pekin; fish 
maws, yielding soup as nourishing as turtle; 
shark fins, in soup and as a separate plat; 
biches de mer, the white used for soup, the 
black variety served with rice’ as a delicious 
entree; a dish of a gelatinous consistency, de- 
scribed as sturgeon bones, but really made 
from the vesica of the fish; vegetables of the 
sea, of many kinds, which those who have only 
eaten laver will be surprised to find suseepti- 
ble of a most varied culinary treatment; ver- 
micelli, produced from rice flour, and another 
kind, which is transparent as tapioca; dried 
cucumber peels, served in shreds with vine- 
gar, as a salad or relish; salted vegetables, 
including radishes, turnips and carrots; and | 
wonderfully conserved fruits, such as apricots, | 
apples and dates, and others like the lung- 
ngan, peculiar to the East. 

Under the direction of Mr. James Hart and 
Mr. James Duncan Campbell, the Commis- | 
sioners of Chinese Imperial maritime customs 
to the Health Exhibition, the fitting up and 
decoration of the Chinese Court, restaurant 
and tea-houses, is being pushed on rapidly, 
and with the helpful advice which Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen, from his long experience ot 
international exhibitions, can give, the Chinese 
depariment should prove to be the most popu- | 
lar, as it will certainly be the strangest, in the 
exhibition. 





SOME POPULAR FALLACIES. 


It would add many years to the average 
longevity of our species if we could free the 
next generation from the curse of the follow- 
ing fallacies, which are either direct sources 
of disease, or add an unnecessary burden to 
the cares and troubles of domestic life. : 

The idea that cold baths are healthy in win- 
ter and dangerous in mid-summer ; that rain- 
water is more wholesome than hard-water ; 
that bed-rooms must be heated in cold weath- 
er; that the misery of everlasting scrubbing 
and soap-sud vapors is compensated by the 
comfort of the lucid intervals; that a sick- 
room must be kept hermetically closed; that 





| of time; that athletic sports brutalize the 


| narcotism is preferable to insomania; that the 


| consider it a bad payment. 


| belonging to my next door neighbor. 


| trees and the rope on which his underwear 


judge was recently sent to the Governor of 


it pays to save foul air for the sake of its 
warmth ; that ‘draughts’ are morbific agen- 
cies; that catarrhs are due to a low tempera- 
ture; that even in mid-summer children must 
be sent to bed at sunset, when the air just be- 
gins to be pleasant; thatan after-dinner nap 
can do any harm; that the sanitary condition 
of the air can be improved by the fetor of 
carbolic acid; that there is any benefit in 
swallowing jugfuls of nauseous sulphur water ; 
that rest after dinner can be shortened with 
impunity ; that out-door recreation is a waste 


character; that a normal human being re- 
quires any other stimulant than exercise and 
fresh air; that mechanical contrivances cin 
compensate the lack of manly strength; that 
any plan of study can justify the custom of 
stinting children in sleep; that the torpor of 


suppression of harmless recreations will fail 
to beget vice and hypocrisy ; that stimulation 
is identical with invigoration; that fashion | 
| has a right to enforce the wearing of woolen | 
clothes in dog-days.—Felix L. Oswald in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





NOTED SALES OF COINS. 

The greatest sale of coins by public auc- 
tion, we should imagine, was that of Lord 
Northwick, in December, 1859, and April, 
1860. The former consisted of Greek coins 
only, and produced £8,568 ; the latter, of Ro- 
man and later pieces, brought £3,520. The 
Greek coins were especially fine and rare, and 
some of them unique. One, a large piece of 
Camarina, bearing as reverse a nymph carried 
by a swan, a specimen of highest Greck art, 
went for £52 to the British Museum. A 
splendid piece of Agrigentum, with reverse of 
the monster Scylla, brought £159. A coin of 
Cleopatra, Queen of Syria, daughter of Pto 
lemy VI. of Egypt, and wife successively of 
Alexander I., Demetrius II., and Antiochus 
VII., and mother of Seleucus V., and the sixth 
and seventh Antiochi—all Kings of Syria— | 
was bought by the British Museum for £240. 

| It is said to be the only known. Alto- 
gether our national collection obtained 100 
specimens at a cost of £900. 

Lord Northwick had lived to a great age, 
but up to the last he preserved his faculties, | 
and indulged his passion for ancient art by 


| 
| 
| 


one 


buying and exchanging objects. is pictures, 

| statuary—everything, in fact—came to the 
hammer after his death 

The years between 1790 and 1800 were 


spent by him in Italy, and he gained his early 
initiation into antiquities under the eye of Sir 
William Hamilton, the well known Ambassa- 
dor at Naples. His first purchase is said to 
have been an after-dinner frolic, in the shape 
£s, for a bag of Roman brass coins. He and 
Payne-Knight bought and divided the fine 
collection of Prince Torremuzza and Sir Rob- 
ert Ainslie—for the latter of which they gave 
£8 000. 

Since his Lordship’s sale there has been 
nothing to approach it. Fine, though small 
cabinets have not been wanting, however, and 
the enthusiast can always find something with 
which to feed his passion. 

At Huxtable’s sale, in 1859, the collection 


brought an unusually large sum Hobler’s 
Roman cabinet of brass coins was sold fo 
£1,709; Merlin’s, containing 141 lots of 
Greek and Roman, produced £878; Shep- 


pard’s Greek, £2,900; Iluber’s, containing 





some hundreds of unpublished Greek, £3,000 ; 
Ivanoffs £3,008: Bowen, £1.553: Brown. 
£5,012; Sambon, £;} 14s; Exereun tes, 


containing several supposed to be unique, 
t | 

£1,421 
{ 


the fact that a | 


The Sambon sale is memorable for 
- 


rass medallion of Geta, of the 


intrinsic value of 2d., was knocked down at 
£505.—Chambers Journal 
BOTH SIDES OF A BEAR STORY. 


While two bears were lying dozing in their 


pit at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, the 
other day, a workman inconsiderately full in 
on the top of them. The she-bear, very 


much alarmed, fled to the remotest corner of 














the pit and groant d dismally at the unex pect- 
ed tre spasser ; but her mate approac hed the 
insensible body, and after assuring himself 
that it was harmless, began to play with it 
Ihe man recovered his senses, and finding 
himself the plaything of a bear, caught hold 
of the animal’s snout, in the bh ype of keeping 
its jaws shut, while the spectators yelled and 
pelted the bear with large chunks of bread. 

This annoyed bruin s> much that he bit the 

rkman, and had not the lookers-on let a 

ype down and pulled Jacques out, the bear, 
if the man had persisted in his violence, would 
probably have done hima serious mischief. 
As it was, it only danced about on its hind 
lees underneath the ascending man, and ex- 
pressed its opinion of the meanness of such 
behavior in the strongest language at its com- 
mand. 

Such, told from the bear's point of view, is 
in incident that very recently occurred 
Those, however, who record it, prefer to 
state the affair from the man’s point of view 
They say, therefore, that as Jacques was 
looking at the bears, he had _ the usfortune 
to fall into the pit Ihe ferocious brutes, un 
til then asleep, at once leaped to their feet, 
and, while one retired or »wling horribly, to 
the opposite side of the pit, the other immedi- 
ately approached the stunned and helpless 
workman, and began buffeting him, as a cat 
dc CS a mouse, 

This brought the man to his senses; and, 
wi i preat presence ¢ f mind, he tried to verasp 
the monster's jaws, but the struggle was an 
inequal one, and the bloodthirsty bear com- 
nenced to gnaw its victim's head 

Phe spectators, meanwhile, threw down 
meces of bread, even hall-loaves, in order to 
divert the cruel brute’s attention from prey, 

ut without avail, and had not the pel it 
his critical moment arrived, with r p s and 
long spikes and rescued the man, he would 
soon have been devoure The shaggy beast, 
baulked of its meal, made furious attempts to 
reach the disappearing man, venting its bat- 
fled wrath in tremendous growls.— London 
7 eee , ‘ 
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OLD NANTUCKET. 


ms Preserved--the 


QUAINT 
Bighteenth Century Cust 
Town Crier Still a Prominent Personage. 
Many of the old customs which were so 
common in New England towns, are as rigid- 
ly observed in thts ancient borough as in the 
days of o'clock bells are 
rung with clock-like regularity, and at the an- 
nual town meeting acrier is elected. Fora 
long series of years the honor has fallen upon 


vore. ‘The nine 


the shoulders of Mr. Clark—he will not an 
swer to the name of Billy—and it could not 
be more worthily bestowed. He prosecutes 
his duties, which are onerous enough is the 
summer season, with an ene rey that is re- 


markable, and is known by everybody on the 
island, both natives and All his 
spare hours he spends in the tower of the old 
church on the hill, spyglass in hand. When 
the winds of winter fairly make the old spire 
rock and creak, Clark's vigils begin with day- 
light and end only at sundown. 

He is the first to discover a wreck upon the 
shoals, and announces the fact with a shrill 
blast from his horn; the first to sight the com- 
ing of the steamer, and the first to hold 
of an important bit of news and proclaim it 
on the 

Sometimes he 


visitors. 


cret 


streets. 

carries his fish-horn, and 
again a big bell, as he speeds through the 
streets with the rapidity ofadeer. At the 
street corners he stops, blows his horn, or 

rings his bell, as the case may be, and ina 

voice that has become cracked from constant 

usage, cries the announcement of a wreck, the 

death of a Nantucketer, an entertainment at 

the Town Hall, an auction sale of corned beet 

in the street, or the news of the day. 

He turns many an_ honest penny in the 
course of the day, and yet he px rforms much 
work for which he receives no pay. No per- 
son or object of interest begins to excite as 
much interest, and this singular, bustling in- | 
dividual appreciates the honor in his own pe- | 
euliar way.— Troy Times. 





AVit and Ziumor, 


KEEPING A COW. 
‘I can remember,” said Henry Ward | 


| the menagerie. 


folks have been pullin’ at me all the time, an’, 
finally, when 1 concluded to go with the still- 
house folks, the temperance people ‘lowed I 
didn’t have no sense an’ was an ole fraud ; 
jes’ like a man didn’t have a right to do as he 
yleases in this here free country. Well, they 
ep" on a-harpin’ an’ a-harpin’ till I ‘lowed 
that mebbe I wuz wrong, so turned over to 
the temperance people. Then the still-house 
folks "gun to howl, an’ swore that I wuz a fool 
and a thief, nohow. So you see, I don't know 
which way to turn, an’ wanter say right here 
that you may take the blamed office your- 
self.”—Arkansas Traveller. 


AN improved version of the story of the im- 
postor who, with his blind dog labeled, ‘‘I am 
blind,” extracted pennies from the thoughtless 
public, comes from the West. 

An Omaha dime museum had a young ele- 
phant tied in front ofa tent, lettered, ‘*Great 
menagerie.” ‘Those who entered found a tri- 
fling collection of objects, but no beasts or 
birds. 

‘*Where’s the menagerie ?” was asked. 

‘Outside, was the reply. ‘*The elephant’s 
How much d'ye want for ten 
cents ?” 


‘Tue lady is handsome, but she looks as if 
she had a temper of her own,” remarked one 
drummer to another on the train the other 


; day. 


*“You bet! Youread character correctly,” 


was the reply. 


‘‘Why, you speak as if you were acquaint- 


ed with her!” 


; | 
‘Well I am slightly, I married her some | 


ten years ago and I have been studying her 


ever since.” 


‘**Papa,” asked a little boy. looking up from 
his Sunday-school lesson, ‘‘what are the ‘wa- 
pes of sin’ ?” 

‘The wages of sin these days,” replied the 
old man earnestly, ‘‘depend upon circumstan- 
ces, and one’s opportunities and business ca- 
pacity. But they run up into the thousands, 
my boy, they run up into the thousands.”— 
N. Y. Sun. 

Lapy—*‘Have you given the goldfish fresh 
water as I told you, Marion ?” 

Marion—‘*No, ma’am, and why should I? 
Surely they haven't drunk what they have 
yet!"— The Judge. 

‘‘My daughter, you ought to have some aim 
in life,” said a Burlington father to his thought- 
less 16 year-old. 

“O, | am going to, papa,” was the enthusi- 
astic reply. ‘Il have got my beau already !” 


Ir is very hard for a married man to realize 
that the woman whose voice strikes terror to 
his heart is the same pink and white little 
creature who used to almost faint at the sight 
of a beetle. 
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Is your Blood Tmpure, 


1 nedy thatis known to 

ess merit Vegetine has 

1 tric and not four 

WW ng. Whatever the cause 

poisoned condition, 

\ tine will restore and 
strengthen, 





Scrofulous Humors 
} : 


, ing cured daily 
i eof Vegetine W 
t 1 s or 
n tg t pa s in 


and all the un- 
s of indigestion 


| Dyspepsia 
| pl t effect 
relieved by the 


sant eff 





lure at once 
}use of Vegetine 

|} Salt Rheum and all 
eases of the skin disappear 
Vegetine is faithfully 


dis- 


11 n 
used 
_For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will Gnd Veg- 
1¢ & most valuable remedy, 


** Oh how tired Tam” is so 


often heard An impure con- 
lition of the blood will always 
produce this feeling and it is 


ire t relieved by the use 
ae ’ 


of Vegetine, 
Ladies who have used Veg- 
tin it number of such 
are loud in its praise 
isa remedy for diseases pee 
culiar to their sex, 
Nervous Sufferer you can 
se hothing so sure to furnish 
ou sleep and restas Vegetine, 
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VA Caw Cure 


It is a fact that remedies almost without 
t y contest the claim to cure all the ills 
it afflict suffering humanity Thousands have 

tound them powerless to work a cure for them 








No diseases have so baflled all attempts 





at permanent relief as have Rheumatiem and Neural 
ia A long succession of i ntments has made 
their agonized victimes de pa he possibility of 
cure For centuries they have been considered be. 
yond the power of medical skill to cure 


\nd yet we say both can be cured, and 


opusT HEALTH 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
- tog ‘ 
The taint of 
secretly undermining thy 
constitution. In time, the poison w ' 
tainly show its effects, and withallthes 
virulence the longer it has been 
to permeate the system. Each pimple, st 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatur 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Natu 
warnings of the consequences « 
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Is the only remedy that can be 1 
in all cases, to eradicate the tai 
jtarv disease and the special « 
of the blood. It is the on) 
that is sufficiently powerft , ' 
cleanse the system of Secrofulou 
Mercurial impurities and the 

of Contagious Diseases. It ' 
tralizes the poisons left by Dipitl 
and Searlet Fever, and 
recuperation from the enfeeblen 
debility caused by these diseases 
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Achieved by 


the past forty years, ar 
is no blood disease, at ull po 


AYER'S SARSAPAI 
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that will not vield to it. WI 
ailments of this class, and wl 
from the seurvy of the Areti 
*“veldt-sores” of South Af 
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by whom it was 
everywhere can ¢ 
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in their personal knowled 
able cures wrought by it, wh 
treatment had been unavailin j 
will do well to 
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Trust Nothing Eise 
than AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. 
erude mixtures are offered tot 
as “blood purifiers.” whi 
the patient with tl pretens 
cheap doses, and with which 
experiment while disease ts st 
coming more deep-sea inal « 
cure. Some of these mixtures 
lasting harm. Bear in mind 
medicine that can radically 
Vitiated blood is 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mas» 


Sold by price $1, 


ll druggists 
. 


six bottles for 85. 


DR, JOHN BULL'S 


| Swill’ sTonieSyruy 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 


The proprietor of this celebrated m« 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER.- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Ch 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand 
ing. He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony t 
the truth of the assertion that in no cass 
whatever will it fail to cure if the di: 
tions are strictly followed and carried out 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fan 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine wil! not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 























that ATHLOPHOROs will do the business. The best 
proof that it can do it is that it has done it 


ZL bid Cone 















Cor he 
matism had kept him fr r five 
mi at a) 1 all that 
ou He took his first dose of ATH 
LO Sunday he wae in his pulpit ; 
M , and has remained so since. 

Rey. iam P. Corbit, D.D., pastor 
George Church, New Haven, Conn., was laid 
up for nthe with Inflammatory Rheumatiem, 
euft ng most excruciating torture. ATHLOPHOROS 
cured him, and he believes it to be infallible. 





Hl. S. Chandler, of the N. Y. “ Indepen- 











a rays ATHLOPHOROS cured him of Rheuma- 
tismm from which he had suffered for a year and a half. 

Rev. W. B. Evans, Washington, D. C., 
says: “I 1s almost in the licht of a 





cor er its work 
e. Itis a most wonderful medicine 
pread throughout the land.” 


) i 

The great question is, Will it eureme? We 
believe it will. Is itworthtrying? You must decide 

If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your druegist, 
we will send it express paid, on f rerular 
rice—one dollar per bottle. We prefer that you buy 
1 your drugwist, but if he hasn't it, do not be 
} rsuaded to try something else, but order at once 
rol us as directec 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


It ought 
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WARRANTED 
TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 








CONSUMPTION bas been cur- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. t 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, aud all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. Fer sale by all dealers, } 
NEY, JONSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt. | 





It will cure 





ficient. 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 


and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY, 


- WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs. 


Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Kece 
— Silver Medal at the New England Fa 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, - 2 
storm poons and noiseless Windmill, after a t 
years, has become a favorite wherever knowt 7D 
18,000 are now in use Hundreds of the prot 


citizens 


atrons, and w 
its merits We 










public, no fulsome 
praise, but simply | 
what has been done 1 
a plain statement f fa 
from ou Patrons \ 





graph tes nit & ‘ 
any who will ca Allw 
supply materials prom 
furnished Pumps, W 


Small and Ka 


proof Tanks a spe 


Pipe, 
frost 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 
L. H. WHEELER, 


6S Pearl St., BOSTON. 


ES 


62116 


ll! 


a-/ 
rey 
E> 
cod 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING#«"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is t 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anJ 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
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Pie only comfortable place to have a Boil, is on 
other fellow's nose is an old saving; if vu 


are one of the untortunates 


f ' . "hoy 
Pratt’s Boil and Carbuncle Specific 
IS EQUAL TO IT. 
If you cannot obtain at your druggist, s 
a box and receive it postpaid by mail In use ' y 
years. TALCOTT, FRiSBIE Agent Hiart 
ford, Conn. 


& Co., 
For sale by all druggists 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


sAWRENCE, KANSAS. - : 

First Mortgage Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
ments in N.Y. Fx Fang Interest dates from 
deposits. Satisfaction guaranteed. Large 
Experience. No Losses. Send for circular, 
es and sample forms 





tM. Perkins, Pree, )N. F. Hart, {1 H. Perking. Sec. 
Ws _V. Pres. Auditor ( Gillet Teas. 
2 5. vo =. J G, Hine & Son, Agents. 


N. Y. Office, 161 Broadway. © 
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Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, acostly box ol g nis which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

@ money right away than anything else 


in this werld. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine 
52160 


. AND NOT 

iINY WATCH WEA. Cr 

SOLD:: watchma By mail2se, Circulars 
free, J. 8. Bincu & Co., 35 Dey St, N. + 
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Beecher, ‘‘when I received an old cow in 
payment of a bad debt. It was a very bad | 
debt. It was a very bad debt and I came to 

She was a thin 

cow, but the former owner said she was bet- 

ter than she looked, being a cross between 

the Jersey and the Durham. She looked as | 
if she might have been a cross between an old 

hair trunk and an abandoned hoopskirt. 1 
kept the brute three days, and no one, except 
perhaps Lieutenant Atwell, could ever appre- 
ciate the suffering I endured at that time. 
The first night she broke through the fence 
and reduced to a pulp all the underclothing 
She 
put her horns through my bath-tub and ate 
up my geraniums. She was to give three gal- 
lons of milk a day, but seemed to be short 
just then, and never had that to spare while 
we kept her. The second day she walked in- 
to the kitchen, upset a pan of butter and a 
tub of lard. Then she fell down a well, and 
when I got her out, af the cost of $5, she took 
the colic, whooping cough, or something, and 
kept us awake all night. Not a green thin 

was left in my garden; my neighbor's ouek 


grew were as bare of fruit as a single-tree, and 
he did not have a twig of shrubbery left.” 





Tue following resignation of a country 


Arkansas : 

“I have got enough of this blamed office. 
I took this here place expectin’ to be respect- 
ed, but mud has been flung at me ever since. 
The temperance people an’ the still-house 





ENTERPRISE 


COMBINATION 


FRUIT 


WINE= JELLY PRESS 


MAKES THE LADIES HAPPY! 


With tt they can extract the Juice from 
7 Straw berries, Raspberries, Cran- 
berries, Huckleberries, Goose- 
berries, Elderberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, — 
Currants, Tomatoes, 
Pineapples, Quinces, ‘ 
&e., &e, 
Refuse Seeds and Skins are 
Discharged Perfectly Dry, 


THERE is 


Most Hardware Merchants 
keep them, and we prefer y« 
purchasing of them; but if you 
cannot find send your 
money to us, and we will send + 
it to you by the next Fast 
Train, 

And then your Good W 
Can make you happy with 


one, 


FROM 


: Anything with stice in it. 


“=a A Valuable Recipe Book Free with every Press. 
PRICE, ---$3.00. “\ 


Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 
PHILADELP: 





HIA, PA. 








of New England are among the Eclipse 


; 














